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For it would have been sufficient for him to observe that if 
CHRORRLE. he did not act inconsistently he would not be Sir Gzonce 
N the House of Lords on Friday week Lord | Trevetyan, and that no man is bound to disprove his own 
In Parliament. Lorxian moved the Fishery Board (Scot- | identity. Indeed, he might have thought of this once ; 


land) Bill, which is in a concession to cant, 
by substituting elected for nominated members. Still, as there 
will be five nominees to four elected, not much harm can 
be done. In the Commons, after a wilderness of questions, 
Mr. Provanp called attention to the taxation of land, and 
a debate of some interest followed, in which the chief parts 
were sustained by Mr. Cuapiin and Mr. Giapstone. Mr. 
Provann’s motion, which of course went to spoiling the 
Egyptian landowner, was rejected by 128 to 77. Mr. 
Morton then proceeded to waste the time of the House by 
talking at vast length on Arbitration Boards for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes, until, after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to obtain relief, the House was counted out at half- 
past eight, and ALpuevs, his own dread voice being past, was 
able to return, as the poet bade him, to his own place. 

In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Srratnepen 
and CAMPBELL introduced a Smoke Nuisances Bill in so 
awkward and vague a form that not merely Lord Satissury 
(at whose unkindness the mover lifted up his voice and wept 
bitterly), but even Lord Krmperxey, scouted and flouted it, 
end it was read a second time rather in accordance with a 
polite form of cruelty habitual to the Upper House than 
for any more saving reason. It dealt, however, with a very 
veal and serious nuisance, and it is a pity it did not lend 
itself to more serious treatment. Something was then said 
about Admiral CoLomp’s flashing signals. Questions in the 
Commons included some on Egypt too important not to 
be dealt with fully elsewhere ; and one as to a reported 
instruction of special stringency to Income-tax collectors, 
which Mr. Goscnen emphatically denied. Then the House 
approached the Naval Estimates, and on the motion to 
go into Committee Sir Jonny Cotoms called attention to 
the growth of commerce and the proportional increase of 
naval responsibility. He was answered by Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Witt1am Harcourt, K.C.B., V.C., who showed 
how we should all be fed, not by ravens, but by “ neutral 
“ bottoms,” no matter with whom we were at war. Lord 
GrorcE was statistical and comforting, though 
not so sanguine as the gallant Viking of Castle Malwood. 
Mr. Lanovcnere was certain of the nutritiousness of the 
neutral bottom. Next Sir Joun Hennessy moved that 
coaling stations should be under naval, not military, con- 
trol—a matter on which there are pros and also cons. Then 
the House went into Committee, some votes were got, and 
the usual gun and rifle, rifle and gun, were talked of. 

In the Upper House on Tuesday the Duke of Sr. 
ALBANs moved a Bill for doing away with the property 
qualification for County Justices of the Peace, which was 
opposed by the Lorp CuHanceLtor on the excellent ground 
that, while nobody wanted it, the existing system works 
very well, and thrown out by 62 to 39. Thereupon a 
commentator talked about “ the illiterate majority of the 
“House of Lords”—a phras» best dismissed with a mild 
remark of the Ettrick Shepherd's, “O man! but that’s 
“ silly!” Inthe Commons, Mr, Sransrecp had his field- 
night on one man, one vote, introduced his motion duly, 
and was opposed by Mr. Howorta with a sufficiently 
ingenious amendment which, if necessary, might have 
been extended further, by pointing out that, academic- 
ally speaking, you cannot stop short of proportional re- 
presentation on the HARE or some other system. Mr. Guap- 
STONE madea “ great” speech, and was answered from the tu 
quoque point of view cleverly enough by Mr. CuamBercain, 
Then doleful creatures on both sides spoke for hours, and 
were succeeded by Sir Grorsz Trevetyan, who justified his 
own consistency not as he ought, and as he ought not. 


but that was when he was clever. Mr. Rircure spoke well 
in reply ; Mr. Courtney embraced, with unconcealed de- 
light, his tertiwm [or sexcentesimum] quid within the House's 
sight ; and the division sent Mr. Stansreip to Limbo lake 
by 291 to 189. The Opposition once more resorted to a 
now favourite trick of theirs, and prevented the amendment 
from being carried substantively. 

The lion’s share of the Wednesday sitting fell to Mr. 
Bo.ron’s Conveyancing and Law of Property Acts Amend- 
ment Bill, which, though opposel by the ArTroryey- 
GENERAL, was supported by Sir Henry James, and the 
second reading was carried by 159 to 141. The principal 
object of it—to enable the Court to relieve a lessee in 
certain cases from forfeiture—is not a bad one. Two Water 
Bills were then read a second time and referred to a Select 
Committee on the subject, and a Registration Bill passed 
its third reading. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Bill was read a second time, the new Archbishop of 
York making his first appearance in that capacity as its 
seconder. There can be no doubt of the utility of the 
measure; but whether the Liberationist faction in the 
Lower House will allow it to get through the Commons is 
another matter. In the Lower House Ministers were 
much occupied with snubbing snobs on various private 
matters. But the snob is unsnubbable; otherwise would 
he not be what he is. A matter whieh deserves less 
harsh reference, though Mr. Storey is not much wiser 
or more worthy of sympathy than the persons just re- 
ferred to, was the talk on the evictions in Durham. On 
this Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made a very amusing assault on 
the Gladstonians for their contempt of local authority. A 
motion for adjournment was defeated by 205 to 121. The 
woes of Mr. Arkinson, who thinks the Daily News libelled 
him, were smoothed by Mr. Sura; and the House, get- 
ting into the Army Estimates, stayed there for the rest of 
the night, and only pissed the pay vote by Closure, after 
infinite wrestling witn Keays and LABoucHERgs. 

On Wednesday Lord Sauissury made an im- 

Speeches. rtant speech to the Associated Chambers of 

mmerce, dealing with the subjects indicated 
by the occasion; Mr. Pare. tickled the Socialist trout 
in the clear streams of Clerkenwell ; and Sir Grorce Tre- 
VELYAN, at Wolverhampton, complained as pathetically of 
the alliance between Conservatives and Liberal- Unionists 
as a burglar might of the brutal understanding between the 
householder and the police. 
Foreign and A sharp fight with the Lushais was reported 

Colonial from India on Monday, as well as growing dis- 

Affairs, satisfaction with that measure of most dubious 
wisdom, the Age of Consent Bill——The French protest 
against the new Egyptian judicial reforms (with which 
the French have as much to do as with an alteration of 
our own judicature) was presented on Saturday, and 
M. p’Ausieny, the French representative, left for Paris to 
“ give explanations.” If England were Germany, the return 
move to this would probably be a notification to the French 
Ministry that the strictest letter of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
with its modifying documents, would henceforward be 
given to them in Newfoundland, and nothing else—a 

ing which, as we bave often pointed out here, 
would make their privileges as valueless as they are incon- 
testable. Meanwhile they are experiencing the tit-for-tat 
treatment from Germany herself, and are greatly exercised 
by the renewed enforcement of the German passport laws 


in Alsace, whereby General von Caprivi bas pleasantly 
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replied to the unmannerly tomfoolery of M, Dfrovtipg 
and others in the matter of the Empress Frederick. 
M. Constans’s Bill for regulating the proceeds of the 
licence on the pari mutuel was thrown out, and it is said 
that betting on races will be made illegal altogether.—— 
The National Australian Convention on Federation opened 
at Sydney on Monday.——In Canada some of the Opposi- 
tion leaders, especially Sir Ricnarp Cartwricut, have been 
trying hard to exculpate themselves from the charge of 
wishing for annexation—-a charge, however, which has been 
almost openly confessed by Mr. Lavurter, the leader of the 
less loyal section of the French party. The results of 
the polling are not fully known as we write, the sweep- 
ing Ministerial and loyal majorities in the maritime pro- 
vinces and elsewhere being balanced by large “ Liberal ” 
gains in Ontario. A document very damaging to his 
own side was issued on the election day by Mr. Brake, 
late “ Liberal” leader. The state of siege continues 
at Buenos Ayres, and the veil has dropped once more 
on Chilian affairs. The Spanish Cortes opened on 
Monday, and on the same day Signor Luzzart made a 
financial statement to the Italian Parliament. Later the 
Marchese p1 Ruprni announced that the Triple Alliance 
will neither be dissolved nor relaxed. The success of 
the “ Young” parties—Czechs and Ruthenians—in Austria 
is not of good omen.——In Norway splits have arisen, 
strange to say, between the various sections of the triumphant 
Home Rulers; and Dr. StTeen, statesman and schoolmaster, 
had great difficulty in forming a Cabinet. Later in- 
telligence states that Dr. Sreen has got it together, but 
from one section of the Radical party only, so as to 
be in danger of a great minority. The American 
Copyright Bill, rather contrary to expectation, was got 
through Congress before it closed. The effect of the measure 
is much disputed, and not easy to forecast ; but, if it results 
in any benefit to British authors, it will be an unintentional 
benefit.——Statements were made on Friday morning, 
but not officially, as to the results of the recent Conference 
on South African matters. 


Drogheda and Navan had the benefit of Mr. 
Ireland. PARNELL’s dominical labours this week; and 
there was a ruction between Parnellites and 
anti-Parnellites at Cork, Mr. Harrineron got a verdict 
in his libel case against the ex-Jnsuppressible of 5l. only 
(for you can no more get blood out of a ghost than out of 
a stone), but on all issues and with costs. On Tuesday 
young Mr. Hanrison, who seems to have thie qualities of a 
first-rate emergency man, executed an ingenious coup for 
the Parnellites at Belfast by attending a meeting of the 
anti-Parnellite Committee, annexing the funds and the 
books of the League under authority from the Central 
Branch, closing the Committee, “letting in the National- 
“ ists,” and reconstructing the Branch Parnellitically, while 
the unhappy anti-Parnellites, bookless, fundless, branchless, 
*‘denounced him in another room.” 


The proceedings of the malcontent seamen and 
Strikes. dockers in London and Cardiff during the past 
week have been so exceedingly intricate as to 
defy summary in little. What may be called the extreme 
andascertained points of theembroilmentare, ontheonehand, 
the ultimatums ed between the Federation and the 
Seamen’s Unien on the subject of tickets ; on the other, the 
prudent ratting of the dockers proper from the seamen’s 
side. The harmonious Mr. Apranam, moreover, has told 
the Cardiff men that they are beaten, and that his miners 
do not quite see getting beaten with them. For, “as for 
“hurting yourself for a friend,” these heroes share the 
classical opinion of Mr. Lowren. It seems to be thought 
that these desertions may cause a temporary peace. 


The two University crews came up to Putney 
Sport. at the beginninggof this week. At present 
Oxford, while very much the heavier crew, 
receive also the greater praise for style; but three weeks 
on the tideway make so much difference that the odds laid 
on them are absurd. The University football match was 
layed on Tuesday, and drawn; but on the same day Cam- 

idge beat Oxford at golf. 


The Coroner's jury in the Whitechapel murder 
Miscellaneous. case returned on Friday week a verdict of 

murder against some person unknown, and onthe 
same day a deputation from the smaller University colleges 
waited on Mr. Goscuen to beg. This phrase would shock 
the Cuancetior of the Excuzquer himself, who pleasantly 
reproved Mr. Munpe ta for talking of sending round the 


hat, and suggested that the wise it call “ appealing to. 
“ the spontaneous and ready munificence of their fellow- 
“ citizens.” Which shows that Mr. Goscnen is of, the 
race and lineage of Jutiet’s nurse’s husband.——There- 
was rioting between Unionists and Federationists in the 
London Docks this day week.——Considerable activity 
was shown at the beginning of the week by the Wesleyan 
body, and some persons outside of it, in celebrating the- 
centenary of Jonn WesLEy’s death.——“ Is “Arehitecture 
“a Profession or an Art ?” seems, at first sight, more like 
a question for a debating society than one of a practical 
kind. But very practical and very weighty names are at- 
tached to the protest which was published on Tuesday 
against alleged attempts to make it a close profession. 
On Tuesday the Prince or WALEs presented a testimonial 
to Mr. Water GILBEY, in connexion with his services to 
Shire-horse breeding ; the new Bishop of WiycHESTER was- 
enthroned ; and a deputation of Army Purchase officers 
waited on Mr. Stannope.—The jury in the very singular 
case of Howe v. Burcnarnt found for the defendant ; judg- 
ment was given in the O’Suea case against the demand for 
inspection of documents ; the Probate division had difficulty 
in dealing with a curious clerical error in Sir Encar Borun’s 
will; and the man Sapier, accused of the murder of 
Frances was discharged.——-The very important 
suit between Messrs. Vactiano and the Bank of England 
was decided on Thursday, in the House of Lords, by six to 
two in favour of the Bank. The majority (whieh included 
the three Chancellors, or ex-Chancellors) went against the 
decision of all the judges below except Lord Esuer, but in 
accordance, certainly, with general opinion on the merits. 


The death of Mr. Gzorce Kynocn in South 
Obituary. Africa vacates a seat (Aston Manor) in Parlia- 
ment which ought to have been vacated long 
. Mr. C. L. Lewes was connected directly with litera- 
ture through his father, Mr. G. H Lewes, and indirectly 
as the heir of GrorcEe Sir Bensamin had 
served long as a colonial judge.——The English diplomatic 
service has sustained a very heavy loss in Sir WILLA» 
Kirpy Green, who died suddenly at Morocco. Still com- 
paratively a young man, Sir Wituiam had done much 
consular and diplomatic work for many years, and had done 
it excellently. Morocco is at once one of the most impor- 
tant and one of the least easy of the minor British Minis- 
tries, and the successor of Drummonp Hay and Kirpy GREEN 
will be lucky if he equals their record. 
Some books of interest have appeared during 
Books, &c, the week, the chief being the English transla- 
tion of Major Casati’s Zen Years in Equatoria 
(Warne & Co.) ; a published and enlarged reprint of an inte- 
resting book known for some years as a private issue, Mr. 
LioneL Tottemacue’s Safe Studies and Stones of Stumbling 
(Rice), and Professor Ruts’s Studies m the Arthurian Legend 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press), while an elaborate facsimile of 
the new ARISTOTLE has issued from the same Press as the 
book last named. 


SOME NAVAL QUESTIONS. 


HAT the House of Commons has to say about either 
service in Committee of Supply usually tells more 

of the views and mental processes of honourable members. 
than of navy or army. onday night's talk on the Navy 
Estimates was no exception tothe rule. It ranged from 
the magazine rifle to the climate of the Zambesi, and as. 
might be expected left both where it found them. But, as 
to the working of the Parliamentary mind, the night’s work 
was highly instructive. Take, for example, the observations. 
provoked by Sir J. Cotomn’s somewhat long-winded motion 
for a fuller report on the relative sizes of fleets and com- 
merce. It was utilized asa peg on which to hang not a 
few disjointed remarks on the Declaration of Paris, the 
theory that the flag should cover the merchandize, the de- 
finition of contraband of war, and the possibility of the 
transfer of British shipping to foreign flags. On all of 
these subjects some, and on some of them all, the members 
of the House who spoke showed that they could attach no 
definite meaning to the words they were using. There are, 
apparently, honourable gentlemen who think that it would 
be a “transfer” if an English shipowner obtained a certiti- 
cate costing five dollars from the Sultan of Morocco or the 
Republic of San Marino, Others seem to think that a read 
transfer could be quite easily arranged with the subjects of 
a Great Power, who would, all out of pure generosity, pay 
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the British shipowner for vessels which they could not man 
when they had them. Sir Witu1am Harcourt, whose 
heart is as young and candid as ever, was sure that the 
Declaration of Paris would cover our food supply. The 
summit of perky ignorance was, as was only natural, scaled 
by the intrepid Mr. Lasoucnere. He asserted, totidem 
verbis, and unrebuked by the collective wisdom, that “there 
* never had been an instance where food had been made 
“ contraband of war by this country.” The fact is just the 
reverse. More than once this country has stood alone in 
asserting that food was contraband of war. Corn, wine, 
oil, butter, salted fish, and rice have been expressly declared 
contraband at different times. In 1793 Lord Howe's fleet 
was sent out with orders to seize neutral ships carrying corn 
to France, and confiscate their cargoes, It is a notorious 
fact, as Lord Grorce Hamitton reminded Sir W. Har- 
court, that France declared rice contraband in the recent 
Tonquin war, and that England allowed the pretension 
after a little mewing from Sir Wit.1am’s colleague, Lord 
GRanvItLE. We shall not be so weak as to ask Mr. 
‘Lanoucnere to devote his volatile mind to getting up the 
facts. After all, why should he buy a_ second-hand 
“‘Wueaton,” still less spend laborious days over Sir 
Wiiu1am Scortr’s judgments, when the House listens to his 
chatter as if it meant something? But, then, how valu- 
able the opinions of the House must be on the question 
whether the declaration of Paris may be trusted to keep 
our food-supply open ! 


After a brief digression on promotion in the navy—of 
which something will be said later—the House launched 
into another of its beloved and woolly conversations—this 
time on Sir J. P. Hennessy’s motion, “ That the ports and 
“* coaling stations held for naval purposes should be under 
“ naval and not military control.” This is the sort of pro- 
posal which is certain to secure a favourable hearing now-a- 
days. There is a flavour of “ organization ” about it which is 
exceeding savoury. And yet one would really like to know 
what it means. For instance, what is the definition of a 
port held fora naval purpose? Madras and Bombay may be 
equally used as a basis of operations for troops who are to 
fight inland, or as a starting place for ships which are to 
fight at sea. Is their purpose, then, military or naval or 
both? It cannot be merely naval if they are a military 
basis, and it would therefore be outrageous, on the principles 
which Sir J. P. Hennessy has taken over all standing 
from General JErvois, to put them under naval control. 
What is sauce for the blue-jacket goose is sauce for 
the red-coat gander. If each service is to govern 
the things which pertain to it for itself, what becomes 
of unity of administration? It is very characteristic 
of the modern administrative reformer that he talks of a 
change of this kind as if it were possible to lay down a 
principle, and then proceed to work out the practical appli- 
cation. But in such a case the how is everything. ‘The 
moment one goes from the vague and meaningless gene- 
rality to the consideration of the method in which the thing 
is to be done, difficulties start up at every step. Nobody 
appears to have spent a moment in thinking where the 
fifty thousand men, who must be added to the navy if it is 
to take charge of the fortified ports, are to be found. They 
must either be transferred from the army, which of course 
would be diminished by exactly that number of men, or 
raised by fresh enlistment. In the first case the question 
arises whether they are to be kept on on their present 
terms of pay and service, or assimilated to the marines. In 
the second case it would have to be settled whether the 
necessary fifty thousand are to be added to existing forces at 
an enormous expense, or whether a proportionate number of 
officers and soldiers would be retired and disbanded to 
make room for them. Does Sir J. P. Hennessy, or any- 
body else, think Parliament would listen to the first sug- 
gestion? Has he attempted to realize what the second 
would mean? When the transfer has taken place would 
the country retain or lose the power to call its regulars 
out of the garrisons and replace them by Militia? If it is 
to retain the right, would the men be under the Admiralty 
or the War Office when the course of the campaign had 
carried them to Candahar, say ; and are the Militia also to 
be transferred to the Admiralty? The proposal that we 
should resign the right to call out the garrisons is really too 
imbecile to need an answer. To bring our string of questions 
to an end—Who is to command in the ports—a marine 
officer or a naval man? If he is a marine officer, he will 
only be a soldier after all. As for the suggestion that he 
should be a naval man, it is hardly possible to treat it with 


pen. We will not be so wanting in charity to our 
ellow-man as to suppose that anybody actually pro 

that the same officer should command the squadron and the 
port. The forked radish who proposed this would, of 
course, be Mr. Cartyie’s long-sought friend, the very 
greatest fool in all the world. And yet the alternative pro- 
posal, that sailor officers should be taken from the sea to 
which they are elaborately bred, and turned into soldier 
officers for the dullest kind of military work, is but a shade 
less drivellingly silly. It would be interesting to hear what 
reason Sir Joun Pore Hennessy has for taking it for 
granted that the sort of difference which he says arose 
during the Russian war scare between the officer in com- 
mand at Hong Kong and the admiral on the station would 
not arise between two naval men of whom one was responsible 
for the port, and the other for the ships. 


The brief interlude on promotion from the ranks in the 
navy, which was sandwiched between Sir Joun Cotoms and 
Sir J. P. Hennessy, was rather peculiarly pointless and puz- 
zling. We have considerable sympathy with the line taken by 
Captain Price in regard to such promotions, but we cannot 
quite make out what he is asking the Admiralty to do. 
Nobody denies that it has the power to give commissions 
to men from before the mast. In fact, commissions have, 
as Lord Grorce Hamitron reminded the House, been so 
given in a few cases of late years. ‘There is no suggestion 
from any quarter that the power should be taken away. 
We cannot agree with Captain Price that promotions 
from the ranks should not be given for special acts of 
gallantry. He is, no doubt, quite right in saying that a 
man may be perfectly brave, and yet not fit for the quarter- 
deck. Yet we should incline to say that the proper rule 
would be that the otherwise fit man should be promoted for 
special service. It would of course be possible to adopt the 
French practice of promoting a certain proportion of war- 
rant officers. The practice would probably do the service 
no harm ; but whether it would be for the greater happiness 
of the men so promoted is a question on which we should 
like to have the opinion of the warrant officers themselves. 
In this, as in other cases, everything depends on the way 
in which the thing is done. If promotions are given asa 
concession to the “democratic spirit of the age” or to 
“ show sympathy,” they will be pessimi exempli ; but that 
the brave and capable man who serves “ before the mast” 
should be made an officer when he has shown that he is fit 
to be an officer is not only just and reasonable, but is, in 
spite of all the sciolists in the world, absolutely consistent 
with the uniform historic practice of Her Masgsty’s navy, 

An attempt has been made, from a motive we are unable 
to understand, to prove that promotion from before the 
mast was, if not unknown, at least almost always merely 
formal in the old navy. It has been asserted that MacauLay’s 
account of the “ singular kind of descent” which connected 
Mines, and SHovet is unfounded. MacauLay 
could be inaccurate enough, but it is not the case that every 
puny whipster can get his sword. His statement as to the 
humble birth of Mines is based on the evidence of Perrys, 
who knew him well, and as to SuHovet’s on the word of 
Tixpat, who was commonly accurate and well informed. 
But as to this we shall have more to say in detail hereafter. 


THE WESLEY CENTENARY. 


O* Monday last, and to some extent on the days imme- 
diately preceding and following it, some excellent 
persons, and some not so excellent, were engaged in cele- 
brating the centenary of the death of Joun Westey. Every 
one, according to an old doctrine with which we thoroughly 
hold, is punished par oi il a péché ; and the soul of Wesumy, 
a gentleman and a scholar, must be sufficiently plagued te 
think that the chief celebrants of the anniversary were 
Archdeacon Farrar for the Church which he himself con- 
ceived himself never to have left, and Mr. Huen Parics 
Hueues for the body which, if he had been allowed, he 
would have founded within that Church. On this head we 
need say no more. Nor is it very necessary to dwell long 
on the past or present characteristics of Wesleyanism as 
a Nonconformist body, Though far from being the old- 
est, it is infinitely the most respectable, in the honour- 
able and not the satirical sense of that word, of such 
societies. Its ministers are not infrequently what we have 
described their founder as being, despite the heavy dis- 
eiventigé walsh they ws t in cutting 
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themselves away from the Church of the nation. They long 
set their faces wholly against, and to this day are com- 
paratively little affected by, the sectarian rage of Noncon- 
formists generally against the Church and against all 
institutions and political opinions which support that 
Church. Their abstract theology is for the most part (we 
are 8 ing of the orthodox or Arminian Methodists) 
sound ; their theological scholarship not seldom consider- 
able. It is a commonplace not less true and much less 
false than most commonplaces that, but for the deplorable 
state of the Church of England at the time of their birth, 
they would probably have formed nothing more sectarian 
than the English Church Union is now in the Church or 
the Primrose League in the State, and would in all 
probability have been absorbed in its essence after leaven- 
ing it. Their disciplinary constitution, though containing 
many things repugnant to the highest, perhaps to any 
high, ideal of Churchmanship, has shown itself capable of 
appealing in a very singular way to the lower middle-class 
ot this country. Whether they are “ower bad for bless- 
“ing” is a point on which we do not feel ourselves called 
to express a decided opinion here ; it is certain that at least 
the best children of one of the best and highest Churchmen 
of the early eighteenth century are “ower gude” for utter 
banning. 

There is one point, however, which cannot but be inte- 
resting, and need not be invidious to handle. It is the 
curious similarity of the Haupt-Jdee, the central notion 
which turned, not to good, but to ill, in the cases of WESLEY 
and of the famous ecclesiastic who succeeded him in history 
and fate a century later. Both Westey and Newman were 
wrecked by their excessive individualism in religion, though 
both had the excuse that in their days the impersonal 
view of religion had turned to something like personal 
irreligion. Both were egotists and taught egotism in 
religious matters, Westy elaborating a wonderful sys- 
tem of his own, in order to secure the cultivation of 
it, and Newman falling back on the old organization 
which provided for that—and for many other things— 
already. Neither seems to have observed that in the central 
formula of the Christian faith “I” occurs only in the 
phrase “I believe” ; “ My,” “ Me,” “ Mine” nowhere. They 
were not content to accept the Holy Catholic Church, the 
Communion of Saints, the Forgiveness of sins, the Resurrec- 
tion of the body, and the Life everlasting. They must 
have the Church which satisfies and sanctifies me, my 
private membership in the Communion, the forgiveness of 
my sins, the resurrection of my body, the Life everlasting 
made sure by patent to me. They were so anxious to be in 
the fold that they must needs build one for themselves, and 
climb into it privily. They could not rise to the great 
conception of the Church as something loftier than its 
members, as existing for something else than merely for 
them, though assuredly for them likewise, as being, how- 
ever faintly, the image and reflection of Gop in the 
world, and not an ingenious machine for procuring from 
Him advantages for its members—as something to which 
it is an infinite honour and privilege, not a profitable 
dividend-bringing benefice, to belong. And so, not being 
of it, they went out from it—reluctantly, not wholly 
as traitors, and after doing to the Church itself no small 
good, by recalling it to a sense of its shortcomings and 
faults, in the first place, and by leaving a warning of the 
“rm ey of egotistic piety and personal religion in the 
second. 


FORTUNE DU BOISGOBEY. 


VERY novel-reader whose manhood has not been 
sapped by culture must regret the death of M. Forruné 

pu Boisconry. The author of so many entrancing tales, 
without an ounce of analysis to the ton, has passed away at 
the age of sixty-seven. M. Fortuné pu Borscopry was not 
a “ stylist.” He knew what he meant to say, and you knew 
what he meant to say, and he never tied himself up in a 
tangle of adjectives, he never stumbled about among 
— of dubious point and edge. The manner of 
oRTUNE was clear as sunlight on those gallant blades 
of his which are always flashing and fighting in all 
manner of likely or unlikely places. He was born be- 
fore a great deal of nonsense came in, and though 
he kept bravely up with the slang of the period, he 
steered clear of its psychology, and few novelists have been 
more entirely free from theological or social specalation. In 


fact, he was a story-teller, of the ancient kind, and dear to- 
those who like to take their stories neat, as also their blas- 
phemy, their sedition, their Biblical criticism, and the other 
condiments of the literary banquet. The words of a novel- 
ist, whose own style has been reckoned fine, and who was 
certainly addicted to moralizing, prove that he, at least, 
would have loved our lost Fortuné. “I like mine strong,” 
“hot with, and no mistake,” says the author of Vanity 
Fair ; “no love-making: no observations about society : 
“little dialogue, except where the characters are bullying 
“each other: plenty of fighting: and a villain in the 
“cupboard, who is to suffer torture just before Finis.” 
M. Fortconé pu Borscopey satisfied these simple, these 
rational, and laudable tastes. As the Auanaco of Southern 
America, when death draws near, flies to a far-off refuge, 
whither his kin have fled and where they have died since 
the Glacial epoch, so the novel-reader, persecuted by 
culture, and theology, and epigram, and pessimism, flies te 
the romances of Boiscosey, and is at peace. 

This author appealed to the millions who don’t buy: 
books, but who take their fiction “ hot with” in the 
JSeuilletons of the Petit Journal and other serials. His 
books did not run into many editions, though, for all we 
know, the editions may have been large. In England, at 
least, some editions of novels number but two hundred and 
fifty copies, while ten thousand is the stint in other cases. 
This is probably not the French fashion, but it is pretty 
certain that Forrunt’s public was a public of the 
newspapers. His career had several stages. He began. 
with novels of the Revolutionary period, and gradu- 
ally worked his way down into modern life. He had 
an intermediate stage in Ou est Zénobie? Where was 
Zénopret Was she built up in that hollow pillar? Was 
she masquerading in male attire? We regret to say that 
we have never solved this problem. Then came L’ Lpingle 
Rose, which you can recommend to a friend, The villain. 
here is a duellist, who, by preference, tools with the sword, 
and has a deadly thrust in the Italian fashion. His victims 
are generally hit in the eye. He fights a duel on a billiard- 
table ; but his best is with pistols in the Catacombs, while 
the Carbonari are waiting upstairs to slay him as a traitor. 
It will be remembered that his bullet carries off the hammer 
of the hero’s pistol ; but we are not alarmed. The hero is 
smoking a cigar, and we know that he will throw open the 
pan of his weapon, and use it as a cannon, lighting the 
powder in the pan with the end of his weed. A cheerfut 
scene with a dead body in a sedan-chair pleased the author 
so much that he also introduced it into the heroic adven- 
tures of Margot la Balafrée. M.Guy pe Maupassant has 
played the same kind of trick, and in Bel Ami has 
plagiarized from a short story of hisown. In his later 
years Fortuné preferred to write of modern Paris, Ho 
took a villain who wasa Brazilian adventurer; he took a 
hero who was a fast but good-hearted young fellow ; ho 
took an ingénue, a great deal of baccarat, many dis- 
guises, plenty of good eating and drinking, a lady of 
pleasure with an excellent heart, a diving-bell, a treasure, 
a dead body, a chopped-off hand, a tress of yellow hair, an 
old chateau in Britanny ; with these simple ingredients he 
produced scores of stories, all very like each other, and alt 
very good reading, absolutely destitute of instruction. The 
best, no doubt, is Le Crime de Opéra. Given a lady 
stabbed in her box in the opera, a Japanese knife sticking fast 
in her heart, who did it? You never guess till you are told 
at the end. The sale by auction of the fur great-coat is a 
great scene. Le Crime del Omnibus is also good, though the 
curari is not very scientifically managed. There is much 
excitement in Le Secret de Berthe. We have a weakness 
for Le Collier dAcier and Le Bac. In Une Affaire Mysté- 
rieuse a velocipele of an early type is useful, and in 
L’ Affaire Matapan we are reminded of The Moonstone. In 
some adventures with a diving-bell M. Boiscopey crosses 
the path of Mr. James Payy. If either writer borrowed 
from the other, it certainly was not the Englishman, who 
is as averse to the study of foreign languages as M. JuLEs 
Lemaitre. M. Borscosey, on the other hand, is very 
well posted in English. He became at last the HawLey 
Smart of the French Turf. 

In Le Plongeur his Yorkshire trainer, Gosson (appa- 
rently a compound of two names familiar in contemporary 
minstrelsy) is a pearl. Gopson, fishing for carp at Chan- 
tilly, becomes a friend of tbe French hero, and makes his 
fortunes with the present of a mare. Le Fils du Plongeur 
isa sadly degenerate scion of this illustrious sire. Such were 


the studies of M. Borscosey, such his simple elementary nar- 
p tary 
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rative. Like all great novelists—Dickens with THACKERAY, 
with Ricuarpson—he had his mate and rival, M. 
XAviER DE Montérry. They were like, yet unlike, 
was the more aristocratic, XAVIER the stronger in virtuous 
milliners, abducted by evil but finally disappointed men. 
Xavier has the larger and richer brush, Fortun® is the more 
elegant and accomplished artist. At his very best he was 
the equal of Gasortau, but he rarely maintained himself 
on this eminence. Like Mr. Tuackeray, he might have 
said, “I don't like a melancholy finis. I never read the 
“‘ history of a consumptive heroine.” To his heroes he always 
“ gave quarter,” to his villains, unlike THackerRay, he was 
severe. He would have hanged Colonel Autamont, to 
the sorrow of all. He would have drowned Dr. Firmin 
and Mr. Turron Hunt, not pitying “ Fimmuy’s ghastly face 
“amid the crowd of shuddering people on that reeling deck 
“in the lonely ocean.” Drowned him! He would have 
boiled him after the recipe of Mr. James Payn. “ A chacun 
“ selon ses ceuvres,” said this brave moralist, at the close of 
every tale. He wound his stories up; he heaped the sympa- 
thetic with favours; he put the bad to awfulends. He was 
ever on the side of goodness, as he understood it ; he never 
dabbled in nastiness, his worthy pages are clean. He 
lightened many a tedious hour, he amused many a heavy 
heart, and one could always read him “with the most 
“ fearful contentment of mind.” -In fact, he wrote the 
novels which THackEray only wished he could write, “in 
“which there should be no cynicism, no reflections, no 
“ vulgarity (and so forth), but an incident in every other 
“ page, a villain, a battle, a mystery, in every chapter.” 
We bid farewell to Forrun& with sorrow, gratitude, and a 
kind of respect. He gave himself no airs, he never talked 
about Art, but he achieved his end—he amused. 


EGYPT. 


fhe mga is real interest, as well as real importance, in 
the questiens which Mr. LasoucnEre perseveringly 
put to Sir James Fercusson on Monday, and which were 
taken up again, though not, as was announced, by 
Mr. Jouyx Morey, on Thursday. Amidst the usual 
fencing, Mr. Lasoucnere got out of the Unper-Secre- 
TARY one sufliciently satisfactory answer to the effect that 
the Government does not consider that the withdrawal from 
the Soudan constitutes an abandonment of the sovereignty 
of it; and to this principle we hope that Ministers will 
unflinchingly adhere. It will be observed that it commits 
neither Egypt nor the occupiers and advisers of Egypt to 
any dangerous responsibilities, and that it cannot be re- 
garded by any reasonable person as inconsistent with the 
policy of the original withdrawal. We disagreed, and dis- 
agree, with that policy; we think it not the least of 
Mr. Giapstone’s many woful blunders; we think it 
a short-sighted, an inglorious, and, if anybody cares 
to take that tone, a grossly inhuman policy. We are 
certain that it will have to be reversed some day, and 
that, if it is not reversed by t, or some protector 
of Egypt, going to Khartoum and Wadelai, it will be 
reversed by somebody else coming from Wadelai and 
Khartoum. But we do not know that it ought to be 
reversed immediately, and we are quite certain that, whether 
it is reversed immediately or a hundred years hence, the 
original withdrawal would be no argument against the 
reversal, even if that withdrawal had been as wise and 
as justifiable as we hold it to have been unjustifiable and 
unwise. Mr. LasoucHere, of course, never troubles him- 
self about the reasonableness of the proceedings he advo- 
cates or denounces—“all’s one for that.” Not a few of 
those who act with him are incapable of reasoning or 
understanding reason. But we should like to hear from Mr. 
Mor ey or from somebody else whether it is contended that, 
as a general principle, the fact of having gone away from 
a place absolutely disentitles you from ever going back 
there. Let us suppose, in order to fall into line with 
such persons to some extent, or at least to render argument 
possible, that Mr. GLapstone was right in forcing the 
Kuepive to withdraw. Let us grant that Egypt was then 
too weak, too disordered, and too heavily burdened finan- 
cially to hold the Soudan, much more to recover her lost 
hold on it ; that it was either really no business of England's, 
or hopeless to get Englishmen to think it their business ; 
that, in fact, there was nothing to do but “ jouk and let the 
“ jaw gang by.” Does any capable person soberly and 
seriously contend that such a withdrawal estops the with- 
drawing party from ever attempting to recover his 


sovereignty, however much improved he may be in power 
and resources, however clear it may be that the wave of 
foreign invasion to which he yielded is subsiding, however 
necessary the restoration of civilized government may be 
shown to be, however obvious it may become that a 
peaceful frontier is impossible if a no man’s land is allowed 
beyond it ? 

If those about Mr. Mortey are boid enough to answer 
these questions in the affirmative, we shall admire their 
courage and their consistency, even if we are forced to hold 
a lower opinion than we hold at present of their intelligence, 
or their honesty, or both. But if they cannot go quite 
this length, what good object do they expect to achieve by 
such perpetual worrying as that referred to above? No 
answer that they can possibly receive will bind the Govern- 
ment, though every answer, in the present temper of France, 
may hamper and damage the country. It is quite certain 
that no English Ministry, on the eve of a general election, 
is likely to start a wild-goose chase into the interior of 
Africa, and equally certain that no Egyptian Government 
will risk its new-found surplus by duplicating the Hicks 
expedition. On the other hand, their conduct may prevent 
and must impede the quiet, inexpensive, and almost peace- 
able restoration of fertile regions, little by little, to peace. 
and prosperity. We are very well aware that in using 
argument of this kind we are speaking to ears for the most 
part wilfully deaf. But there are times and seasons for 
giving the impenitent a place of penitence, 


SLOW AND SURE. 


I ORD JUSTICE BOWEN, in the essay on Legal His- 
4 tory which he contributed to Mr. Humpury Warp’s 
Jubilee volumes, remarks that the old Court of Chancery 
was an almost unrivalled instrument for the discovery of 
truth. It had, however, one drawback. The truth was 
seldom discovered until every one interested in it was dead. 
The case of Howe v. Burcuarpt only occupied the atten- 
tion of Mr. Justice Wits and a special jury for twelve 
days. But, considering the nature of the claim, and the 
basis upon which it was ultimately found to rest, the 
amount of time spent upon it was perhaps excessive. No- 
body can say that the Courts have not enough to do. 
Most of the common law judges are away on Circuit, and 
in Chancery the arrears are so great that the Government 
are again being pressed to propose the appointment of an 
additional judge. Yet anything more leisurely than the 
conduct of Howe v. Burcnarpt it would be hard to 
imagine, and quite impossible to cite. The story was 
indeed rather a complicated one, and the plaintiff's evidence. 
was not very easy to follow. But when once the whole of 
the facts came out, the complexity vanished, and the issue 
became as clear as day. Mr. Howe made a demand — 
the executors of the late Mr. Bensamin Asnton which Mr. 
Asuton’s executors refused to satisfy, and hence this twelve 
days’ trial. Mr. Asnton is said to have been eccentric, and 
to have fastened his garments with bits of string. There 
is a Virgilian precedent for thorns, “points” have a good 
record, and it is impossible to hold that a man who eschews 
buttons must be incapable of managing his own affairs. 
Mr. AsnrTon loved solitude, like ANDREw Marve Lt, and is 
said to have also loved a French lady; so that he may 
have aimed at a life of transition and contrast. Per- 
haps, however, the French lady, like other things in the 
plaintiff's narrative, was a myth. Mr. Howe, who, like 
Mr. Borrt.es, is not a man of delicacy, represents himself 
as having been “ at best no better than a go-between.” He 
was once a railway porter, which may account for his 
civility and anxiety to oblige. He afterwards acted as 
carting agent to two railways, which would explain his 
ability to advance cash. As, however, Mr. AsHTon was. 
himself a rich man, there does not seem to have been any 
jicular reason why he should have resorted to Mr. Howe. 
r. Howe declares that about three years ago he advanced. 
three hundred pounds out of his own pocket, and borrowed 
two hundred pounds from his wife’s relations, to give the 
French lady at Newhaven. Nearly two years afterwards 
he advanced three thousand pounds, and gave them to the 
French lady at King’s Cross. On this occasion he told two. 
guards what his business was, and these he called as wit- 
nesses at the trial. Healso proved the existence of guaran- 
tees in his favour on Mr. Asuton’s bank to the amount of 
twelve hundred pounds. 
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Mr. Howe was further, he says, engaged by Mr. Aston 
to compromise a demand put forward by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company for damage 
caused by Mr. Asnton’s coal-mines. For this service Mr. 
Howe was to be paid at the modest rate of a thousand pounds. 
This, with three hundred advanced to the French lady 
beyond the guarantees, and seventy-five pounds for attend- 
ance at railway stations, made up the sum which Mr. Howe 
sought to recover from the executors of theestate. For this 
sum, thirteen hundred and seventy-five pounds, he produced 
a cheque, which he said Mr. Asnton had drawn to his 
order on the 22nd of December, 1889. On the 25th of 
December in that year Mr. Asnton died. Whether he was 
capable of attending to business on the 22nd is in dispute, 
and there is some evidence on both sides. The cheque did 
not belong to his book, but to Mr. Howr’s. The signature 
was “B. Asuton,” instead of the usual “ Bens. 
The manager of Asuton’s bank said that it was never 
presented, and that if it had been presented he should 
not have honoured it, because the counter-signature of 
a clerk, which Mr. Asuton had prescribed as necessary, 
was wanting. Moreover, the promissory-note which pur- 
ported to have been received by Mr. Howe's “ wife's rela- 
“ tions” in 1888 was stamped with the date of 1890, and if 
the figure “7” was made by Mr. Asuton, he must have 
made it, for some reason which did not appear, in imitation 
of Mr. Howe. When these rather awkward and uncom- 
fortable facts had been pointed out by Mr. Justice Wits, 
not hastily, recklessly, nor prematurely, but on the twelfth 
day of the proceedings, the plaintiff’s counsel withdrew from 
the case. Mr. WILLIs, indeed, fought as long as he could, 
and had at last to be reminded by the judge that he must 
either remain or retire. But retire ‘he finally did, and 
certainly would not have done so unless compelled by the 
force of circumstances. The jury having found for the 
defendant on all points, it remains for the Director of 
Public Prosecutions to take the matter in hand. The 
plaintiff may, of course, be able to show that he has been 
misunderstood, and that he brought his action in good 
faith. If he be innocent, he must desire the opportunity. 
If he be guilty, he deserves a far heavier punishment than 
the payment of his adversary’s costs, Executors ought to 
be protected against a species of extortion to which they 
are peculiarly liable, and against which it is peculiarly 
difficult for them to defend themselves, 


THE “ONE MAN” DEBATE AND DIVISION. 


HE most remarkable feature of the motion which Mr. 
STaNsFELD brought, forward on Tuesday was the 
majority by which it was defeated. One hundred and 
eighty-nine persons voted in favour of the proposition, 
and 291 against it. Mr. Arnoip Mortey’s five-thonged 
whip seems to have been exercised without the effect which 
might have been expected from that formidable instrument. 
The minority corresponds to a unit with the Gladstonian 
strength as it stood when Parliament met late in the 
summer of 1886, The bye-elections, of which we hear so 
much, did not swell it as they might reasonably have been 
expected to do. The sixteen seats which the Gladstonians 
have gained, counting, as the political arithmeticians are 
always careful to remind us, as thirty-two on a division, 
went absolutely for nothing. On the other side, there was 
something of that laxity of attendance which is always 
observable among the supporters of a Government which 
has been four or five years in office. At the beginning of 
a Parliament every member, especially if he be new to the 
House of Commons, thinks that everything depends upon 
his individual vote. He is proud of the number of 
divisions which he attends, and keeps up a competitive and 
comparative reckoning of his prowess in this way in 
_contrast with thatof others. In course of time this en- 
thusiasm of virtue dies away. The good-boy feeling gives 
way to a sort of bad-boy feeling; and, as a schoolboy is 
proud of his playing the truant and generally defying his 
pastors and masters, so the average Ministerialist, who 
began by boasting of the number of divisions he has taken 
in, ends by exulting in the number of divisions which 
e has stayed away from, and blasphemes Mr. AKERS 
_Doveias. Hardened offenders have been known to declare 
that they make a point of throwing the “ Whips ”—the 
circulars so named—into the waste-paper basket without 
looking at them. 
This is an extreme case; but it illustrates a general 


tendency. Actual desertions are few; demoralization is 
general. The Ministerial majority on Tuesday was short 
by some fourteen or fifteen votes of the present Con- 
servative strength of the House of Commons, leaving out 
the Liberal-Unionists, of whom between forty and fifty 
voted with Ministers. The attendance of both branches 
of the Unionist party was, therefore, much less than 
it ought to have been. A muster not more than ordi- 
narily fair would have added some scores of votes to 
the Ministerial majority. We are not complaining; we 
are only explaining. The diminution of majorities on 
divisions is always greatly in excess of the diminution 
of the strength on the paper of the Parliamentary 
majority. That is a part of the natural history of the 
House of Commons, whatever the complexion of the 
Government. Urgent private affairs become more urgent 
with every succeeding Session. Members are imperatively 
summoned to Mashonaland or Monte Carlo. Health breaks 
down beneath the strain of late hours, in spite of the 
twelve o'clock rule ; and invalids are ordered by the doctors 
to pursue big game beyond the Rocky Mountains or in 
Africa, or to hunt the tiger in India. Satisfactory as a 
majority of 102 seems, and is, the majority was almost 
entirely due to the breaking-up of the GLADSTONE-PARNELL 
alliance. If the Irish members had been unanimous, they 
might have pulled Mr. W. H. Smrra more than half-way 
out of bed ; but scarcely a baker's dozen of them went into 
the lobby. More than threescore and ten stayed away. 


The absence of the Irish members was probably due to 
several motives. Their own divisions occupy them too 
exclusively to make them anxious to strengthen Mr. Giap- 
STONE in division. The Parnellites desire rather to brush 
away than to be entangled in the webs of the Grand Old 
Spider—as the Irish chief, with some recollection of a 
couplet of Porr’s, has named the revered head of the 
Liberal party. The McCarthyites are affronted beyond 
measure if they are set down as Gladstonites. They are 
afraid of being taunted as the allies, and even tools, of 
an English party. It is likely enough that on some 
critical occasion they may desert to the Conservative 
enemy, just to show how independent they are, and how 
impossible it is to tamper with their integrity. Above and 
beyond all these considerations, however, was the reflection 
that Mr. Sransrevp’s resolution implied Mr. Howorrn’s 
amendment. The doctrine of electoral equality involved 
in the one man, one vote principle means the transfer of 
some sixteen or seventeen votes from Ireland to Eng- 
land, and within Ireland itself a readjustment of the 
balance of political power between Ulster and the three 
other provinces, very much to the disadvantage of the 
Home Rule party. Mr. Sransreip possibly saw this; for 
he dealt very gingerly with “the one man, one vote” part 
of this compound resolution, preferring to dwell on the 
clauses of it which affirm that three months’ residence 
shall qualify for a vote, and that official registration super- 
intendents shall be appointed who shall be responsible for 
the preparation of accurate lists of voters. It was admitted 
on both sides of the House, by Mr. Rrrcnte as fully as by 
Mr. SransFE.p, that the mechanism of registration requires 
simplifying. A three months’ qualification would probably 
mean, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN urged, the flooding of consti- 
tuencies with new voters so as to turn elections. If, by 
easily conceivable arrangements, the present minimum term 
of eighteen months were made the actual term, there would 
be sufficient security for a genuinely residential qualification, 
without vexatious exclusions through the operations of ill- 
devised machinery. As to the official lists of voters, any 
Dr. Kocn’s remedy which would expel those political bacilli, 
the party registration agents, from the electoral system 
would be a boon. 

On these points of mechanism Mr. Sransrep spoke 
with a certain mechanical precision and efficiency. It is 
not necessary to say much about them. They were simply 
the vehicle for conveying the political part of his resolution, 
the veil hiding a change of substance beneath a change of 
form. This part of the business Mr. StaNsrELD, very much 
to his credit, shirked. In introducing him last week to the 
friendly consideration of our readers, we ventured to suggest 
that he had been chosen for the task because, not having 
been a member of Mr. Giapstonz’s second Administration, 
he was not a party to the understanding for maintaining 
the property qualification.. Even with this point in his 
favour, Mr, SransFEup could not bring himself to take the 
matter up. He announced that that part of the subject 
would be dealt with by Sir Grornce Treveryay... Sir 
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Grorce TREVELYAN has never forgiven himself for that 
aberration of independence into which he was betrayed 
in 1886. He has thoroughly learned the lesson which 
Mr. Guapstove then threatened to teach him. He seems 
absolutely to court humiliations. He eagerly abases him- 
self. In monasteries and convents, a disobedient brother 
or sister is, it is said, compelled to discharge the most 
revolting offices before he or she is restored to favour. 
Sir Grorce TreveLYAN seems to volunteer such offices. 
Apparently he relishes them. His statement that the Bill 
of 1884 would for a generation settle the question of 
Reform was at least a pledge that the terms of the 
bargain between the two parties in virtue of which it 
became law would be respected. 

What were those terms? In introducing the Bill 
(February 28, 1884) Mr. Guapstone said :—“ With regard 
“to the property franchises, we maintain the property 
“franchises in principle. . . . We propose that they 
“shall remain in principle, and the first condition that 
“arises is, shall they, or shall they not, be made sub- 
“ject to the condition of residence? We are of opinion, 
“sir, on the whole, that it is not necessary that they 
“should be subject to the condition of residence.” © In 
his speech on the second reading (April 7, 1884) Mr. 
GuapsTonE thought that credit might have been given him 
for his refusal to confine property voting to the cases of 
residents ; and he added that his motive for taking this 
course was to deprive the Opposition of an excuse for reject- 
ing the Bill. If Sir Srarrorp Noxrucore had replied, 
“ Yes, that’s all very well; but what is to prevent you, 
“ when you have got your Bill, from taking back your con- 
“ cession some six or seven years hence?” Mr. GLADSTONE 
would probably have said that this suspicion imputed 
treachery to him. So it would have done; and it would 
have been justified. Mr. GLapstTone referred to the case of 
a man owning half a county, and not residing init. Even 
him, bad citizen as he was, he would allow to vote. But the 
case, as it now stands, is not this. Mr. Sransrevp’s resolu- 
tion declares that no person shall be permitted to vote in 
more than one electoral area during the continuance of the 
same register. Is no one a resident landlord who has a 
house in London? and can no resident country gentleman 
have a London house? Sir Grorce TrEVELYAN is fond of 
discoursing, somewhat after the fashion of Bacon and 
AsraHAmM Cow ey, about the pleasures of a garden in the 
country. We suppose he has a house, as well as a garden, 
and lives in it. Mr. Sransreip’s proposed three months’ 
qualification might give a man a residential qualification in 
four different electoral districts. The fact is that the “ one 
“ man, one vote” principle has nothing to do with resi- 
dence or non-residence, and those terms are used falsely to 
suggest absenteeism and a neglect of the duties of property 
and neighbourhood. Logically, Mr. Stansre.p’s resolution 
involves equal electoral districts, proportional representa- 
tion, and, indeed, scrutin de liste for the whole United 
Kingdom. So long as the principle of local representation 
is maintained, men who have residences, discharge duties, 
and bear obligations in more districts than one, are entitled 
to have a voice in choosing representatives of those districts. 
Practically, as we urged last week, and as Mr. Ritcuie 
showed on Tuesday, the effect of the proposed change would 
not be very considerable. But the separation of political 
privileges from local duties, obligations, and burdens, is of 
mischievous purport. 


LORD SALISBURY ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


N? part of the Priwz MinistEr’s interesting and thought- 
ful speech at the dinner of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce the other night is better calculated to reassure 
the genuine Conservative and to discourage the sham variety 
than its concluding passage. In this Lord Sa.ispury said 
but a few timely and much-needed words on the subject of 
the forthcoming Labour Commission ; but to that class of 
his followers who have been looking forward to the appoint- 
ment of that body as to a new enterprise of the “ Whig- 
“ dishing” description these few words will seem all too 
many. “ The Commission is not issued,” declared the Prime 
Minister, “ because we have any doubt in our own minds 
“ on the principles affecting the matters which are in dis- 
“ pute. We believe there are many facts which it is desirable 
‘** to ascertain. We doubt not that there is much legislation 
“which yet may be accomplished for the advantage of the 


“on which our industry has hitherto been based we have 
“no doubt at all.” Amid the vague and unprincipled 
chatter about a “Conservative Labour Programme” which 
is going on just now in too many quarters, assurances as 
definite and unreserved as these are, of course, very wel- 
come. In one or two of the propositions with which they 
are accompanied we have the misfortune not entirely 
to concur. We cannot profess to believe that there are 
“many facts”—or, at any rate, many directly bearing on 
the only issues of real interest to the workman—‘“ which 
“it is desirable to ascertain.” On the contrary, we are 
disposed to hold that all the facts material to these issues 
are perfectly well ascertained already. And though, of 
course, it would be difficult to traverse so wide a proposi- 
tion as that “there is much legislation which may yet be 
“ accomplished for the advantage of the working classes,” 
we are much disposed 
which at present is really audible among these classes is for 
a particular species of legislation, assumed by them to be to 
their advantage, but which would in reality prove pernicious 
both to themselves and to the community on whose general 
prosperity their own well-being depends. Hence, when Lord 
SALISBURY goes on to commend to us the appointment of this 
Labour Commission, on the ground of its providing a means 
of dispelling “an unwholesome delusion ” by subjecting it to 
“ lengthened and abundant discussion,” he leaves us only 
half convinced. We cannot think that the workmen who 
believe in the wisdom or even in the practicability of legis- 
lative restrictions on the hours of labour are strangers to 
the objections which they and their advisers have to meet, 
and which they have hitherto combated with such signal 
ill-suecess. Discussion on these points has already been 
lengthened and abundant enough in all conscience. The 
restrictionist theories have not only been “ brought out 
“into the light of day,” but have had the daylight ex- 
tensively let into and through them; and we confess to 
regarding it as a too sanguine expectation that, in “ the at- 
“ mosphere” of a Royal Commission—which may or may not 
be more “ neutral and impartial,” as Lord SauisBury says, 
than that of the economist’s study, but which we can our- 
selves see no reason for so regarding —the legislative fallacies 
in question will be recognized by their dupes for what they 
are. In which state of belief we naturally fail to see the 
precise advantage of appointing a body of investigators 
whose report is not likely to convince any one who still 
needs convincing, and wherever it does not convince is 
almost certain to disappoint. 


Lord Sauispury’s own speech indeed did much before 
reaching this conclusion to invalidate the basis of assumed 
necessity on which the Commission project rests. Its 
apologist, in representing it as needful to the full elucidation 
of the question to which it relates, does conspicuous injus- 
tice to his own critical powers. What grounds are there, 
we should like to know, for supposing that all the Com- 
missions that might sit from now till the end of the century 
could succeed at the end of their labours in putting the 
plain case against eight hours’ legislation more plainly 
than Lord Sauissury put it in an earlier portion of his 
speech. Take, for instance, the position of those halting 
advocates for this legislation who hold the utterly illogical 
and untenable doctrine that Parliament may legitimately 
restrict adult labour in some trades and not in others, 
and who believe that they can find some foothold on that 
steep. slope down which a Legislature, once entered upon 
a policy of the kind, must inevitably descend. There are 
persons, observed the Prime Munisrer, who say that an 
Eight Hours Bill ought to be passed for miners—even 
though they are not unanimous in desiring it—but that it 
should be passed for miners alone, and should not be ex- 
tended to any other industries. Yet, how—he goes on to 
inquire—is its extension to other industries to be pre- 
vented? ‘How are you to separate the miner from the 
“ quarryman, the quarryman from the navvy who works 
“on the railway, or the navvy from the other labourers 
“upon a railway? You will find that each industry is 
‘‘ chained to another industry by a link of arguments which 
“ you cannot break, and that, having conceded it in the 
“ matter of mines, if it can be sustained, which I greatly 
“ doubt, the pressure will be very strong to extend it to 
“ other industries as well.” So much for the policy of 
legislative restriction—assuming that restriction would be 
practically operative. Can anything be added to this 
straightforward criticism, or would it gain anything by 
being published between blue covers, and .signed by a 
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As to the chance of such legislation being practically opera- 
tive—well, if its advocates are not convinced by the ex- 
perience of the United States (where a movement is at this 
moment on foot for a reduction of the actual working-day to 
one which would be really some two hours longer than the 
nominal labour limit prescribed by enactment, with penalties 
attached to its breach) they would certainly not be persuaded 
though the Report of a Royal Commission rose from the tomb 
to which, immediately after birth, it would be pretty surely 
consigned. If the philosophy of that American failure 
needs exposition, we do not imagine that such a Report 
would be likely to put it as lucidly and neatly, or, indeed, 
with half as much neatness and lucidity, as it was 
put by Lord Satispury in the remark that the effect of 
all legislation is simply the resultant of two forces, 
“the enacting force of Parliament and the evading force of 

“the individual”; and hence that, whereas “if an enact- 
“ ment squares with the public interest, and is agreeable to 
“the public conscience, it will be carried out,” it will, on 
the other hand, fail of its object “if it has been adopted as 
** the result of an agitation or at the bidding of a class, if it 
“ overrides the rights of minorities and tramples on prin- 
“ ciples of which the nation approves.” Or, again, if prac- 
tical illustration of this point is wanted, we can scarcely 
better the instance supplied by Lord Satisspury in the case 
of mining at a time when “ the price of coals is high and 
“ labour scarce.” If in such a case a number of men desired 
to sell their spare labour, their labour after eight hours a 
day, for the purpose of meeting a great public want, could 
you, asks the Prime Mivister, ‘send these men to prison 
Or is it imagined that, supposing that they were in actual 
danger of imprisonment, they would not have a thousand 
ways of concealing their evasion of the law?! Such ques- 
tions answer themselves. 

- We have left ourselves inadequate space wherein to do 
justice to Lord Sa.ispury’s incisive and sub-satiric criticism 
on the outcry against hostile tariffs. It is or should be 
obvious, as he says, to every one that the groans of anguish 
which are wrung from a certain class of commercial politician 
less largely represented in our press than he used to be, at 
every tightening of the tariff screw by a foreign nation, are not 
only irrational and undignified, but, as allowing the operator 
to see that you feel, and therefore encouraging him to increase 
the pinch which he deliberately means to give you, are peri- 
lously dangerous. The “ antiquated policy of remonstrance,” 
however, is certainly giving place, in popular favour, to the 
newer and more mischievous notion of reprisals ; and Lord 
Savissury delivered his mind, with salutary bluntness, on the 
subject of that return to Protectionist ideas which is so curi- 
ous a phenomenon of ourtime. But by far the most sugges- 
tive thing on this subject in his speech was that in which he 
pointed out that these ideas are not confined to the questions 
of the international competition of trade, but have extended 
to the domestic struggles of industry. Lord Sa.issury 
aptly defines Protection to mean “trying to win a race, 
“not by outrunning your rival, but by using the public 
“force to prevent him from running at all”; and he 

ints out that that is precisely the object which the 
ur-agitator of the latest variety sets before himself and 
his fellow-workmen. Yet we wonder how many “high- 

“ sniffing” Free-traders there are in this country who, 
with all their noisily-expressed contempt for commercial 
protection, yet cherish a sneaking kindness for that worst 
form of industrial protection, which is patronized by the 
“ New Unionism.” 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


OTHING, we all know, is sacred to Company pro- 
moters. They hold a kind of roving commission, by 
which they propose unspeakable vandalisms, and perpetrate 
what they can. But it is always to be observed of the most 
astute of them that, however superfluous the scheme in 
hand may be, it is always flavoured by the most profuse 
and engaging professions of zeal for the common weal. 
They have nothing at heart but the public good. It very 
often chances, indeed, that the public do not arrive at a 
right understanding of the beneficence until the proposed 
benefits are realized, and turn out to be very patent and 
rmanent nuisances. The convenience of the public has 
naturally been invoked on behalf of the Kensington and 
Paddington Subway Bill, which, having been read a second 
time, is about to be considered by a Select Committee. 
This measure provides for the construction of a double 


line of railway, to be worked by cables, underneath Ken- 
sington Gardens. The line was at first projected as an 
electric railway ; but the representations of the Science and 
Art Department led to the modification of the original 
plan. But the change has not in the least degree removed 
the objections that must necessarily attach to any inter- 
ference with the most beautiful public gardens in London. 
A more wanton, stupid, and indefensible proposal than 
this Subway was never submitted to Parliament. Reply- 
ing to Mr. Baumann, last week, Mr. Piunxer declared 
that the whole matter before the Committee was a ques- 
tion of the balance of convenience to the public without 
injury to Kensington Gardens. Now, it is tolerably 
certain that the public will be prodigiously surprised to 
learn that the proposed line has anything to do with 
public convenience. The truth is, that the public has not 
had sufficient time to realize the danger that threatens 
Kensington Gardens. It is significant and satisfactory that 
the first sign of awakening should be the formation of a 
Committee, of which Mr. Baumann, Lord CARMARTHEN, and 
Mr. Staverty Hitt are members, charged with the pre- 
servation of those charming and secluded Gardens. We 
have no doubt, however, that the Select Committee of the 
House will be very thoroughly convinced that there is no ques- 
tion of public convenience in the proposal, and that the 
injury to Kensington Gardens involved in it is an extremely 
ugly certainty. 

The pretext, unjustifiable though it is, that the Albert 
Hall is inaccessible to the London public, and that new 
communications are needed, is absolutely baseless. When- 
ever there is an attractive programme the Albert Hall is 
crowded from floor to ceiling. The existing roads and rail- 
ways are amply sufficient. ‘There is already a subway from 
South Kensington station that ends within a few minutes’ 
walk of the Albert Hall. But it is very little used, unless 
the weather is wet, as the majority of the public prefer 
the air and freedom of the road to the closeness and 
confinement of a dismal tunnel. It were ridiculous to 
suppose that persons bound westward for the Albert 
Hall on the Metropolitan Railway would undergo the 
superfluous trouble of changing at Paddington, when by 
remaining in the train they could with greater comfort 
and in little more time gain their destination. Then 
there is an excellent and direct road from Paddington 
over the Serpentine to the Albert Hall. Mr. Piunxer 
expressed his belief that nothing of the proposed railway 
would be visible in Kensington Gardens. He may, indeed, 
have been so assured by zealous promoters of the public 
good. But dark plans, like this barbarous scheme, in- 
variably assume an innocent guise before the necessary 
sanction is obtained. Yet it is clear that a railway is 
not the less a railway because it is called a Subway, while 
a railway station is nothing changed by naming it a Kiosk. 
It is ingeniously planned that the proposed line should run 
beneath the most charming and secluded portion of Kensing- 
ton Gardens, under the pretty shrubberies and flower walks 
opposite Albert Hall Mansions, passing below the noble old 
trees to the north, hard by the beautiful woodland slopes 
associated with Marraew ARNOLD’s poetic meditations, 
burrowing among the roots of the fine chestnuts and 
flourishing planes towards the verge of the Bayswater Road. 
We do not believe in an invisible railway. Let it be sup- 
posed that this half-mile of tunnelling is completed without 
external lights or ventilation, experience teaches us that 
it will not long remain so. What happened on the 
Thames Embankment would be repeated in Kensington 
Gardens. When the pretty gardens between the Temple 
and Charing Cross were first laid out, and were delight- 
ful with promise of beauty, the railway was literally 
underground, and its offences concealed. Then came a 
demand for more light and air. The gardens were broken 
into at intervals, and hideous “blow-holes” and cuttings 
formed, till the outer air was poisoned, and the sunlight 
impeded by disgusting fumes and smoke. But the 
principal objection, Mr, PLunxer admitted, is that there 
is no means of avoiding the destruction of a considerable 
number of trees. This objection, we conceive, is fatal 
to the scheme. Many of the trees thus threatened are of 
remarkable beauty. They would be accounted valuable 
and objects of pious preservation were they situated in the 
country. Being where they are, they are of incalculable 
value. They can never be replaced by the younger growth 
about them, for they represent a century's vigorous increase, 
the product of years when the atmosphere was compara- 
tively pure and the soil unexhausted. Is it reasonable that 
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the lives of these ancients should be sapped by a railway 
which can serve no useful end, and which no one who 
understands the real wants of the neighbourhood can pos- 
sibly desire 


EXIT THE SOLIDARITY OF LABOUR. 


Lippe dreary shipping crisis has been somewhat enlivened, 
and has, perhaps, been brought decidedly nearer its 
end, in the course of this week by a transaction which illus- 
trates prettily the solidity of the solidarity of Labour. 
There had been earlier another incident not more important 
or newer, but valuable more or less as an illustration of the 
success with which the New Unionism has striven to brin 
the Docks to the pleasing state of peace and security enjoy 
by the city of Edinburgh in those stirring times when a 
clear-the-cosey fight between Hamiuton and was 
quite an ordinary event. On Friday night of last week 
it almost got to a pitched battle between the Federation 
and the Union men. It is quite a medieval story. Some 
twenty of the Federation men had been working over- 
time on the s.s. Golconda, a boycotted ship, and were 
going back to their quarters on board the Scotland. 
They had to pass the ss. St. Enoch, which was being 
discharged by the Union stevedores. Whether the 
Federation bit its thumb at the Union or no, the 
Union certainly threw stones at the Federation, and 
hit Mr. Dovcnry, the foreman. Whereupon huge uproar. 
The Federation swarms out from the Scotland armed with 
clubs and storms the St. Hnoch. The Unionist stevedores 
fly to bunks, or even, according to some witnesses, over- 
board into the dock. An officer of the steamer fires a 
blank cartridge to warn the watch, which intervenes to 
beat down the weapons. The Federation, being now 
warmed to the work, proceeds to clear the docks. It 
invades the third-class refreshment-room of the Central 
Station Hotel, where are fifty butchers employed by the 
Federation to unload the New Zealand meat boats. For a 
moment it appeared possible that a mistake on the part of 
either side might bring on a pitched battle. The barmaid, 
obviously quite as much at home in the middle of it all as 
a border farmer’s wife of the fifteenth century in the centre 
of a raid, promptly clears the till, and executes a strategic 
movement upstairs. Happily the parties recognize one 
another in time, and quiet is restored. The Federation 
army goes to bed, having previously set the guard and given 
the word. In the middle of the night one of the “ Labour 
“ masters,” an old ship's captain, as it appears, blew his 
boatswain’s whistle, whether in order to see that it was 
clear or to give the men practice at night-quarters is 
doubtful. Tor whatever reason the aged mariner blew his 
whistle, the Federation answered the call, club in fist, and 
burning for battle. It was with difficulty that it was 
persuaded to go back to bed. On the whole, young men of 
spirit, who love a life of adventure, might do worse than go 
into the service of the Federation, which pays five shillings 
a day and a shilling an hour overtime, besides providing 
lodging, rations, and beer at discretion. And Mr. Sran- 
HOPE cannot understand why he cannot get recruits for 
about a tenth of the pay, and none of the fun. 

When it was first said that the capitalist would take to 
hiring his own fighting men it was promised for the Union 
that “hair should be lifted.” ell, the lifting of hair 
is all on the other side, apparently. The result of the 
discovery has been—-what from the first we predicted it 
would be—the Dockers’ Union has climbed down. The 
whole dispute is caused at present by the attempt of the 
Seamen and Firemen’s Union to force their men on ship- 
owners, This dictation was resisted, and the Union called 
on the Dockers’ Union to back it up. For a day or two 
there appeared to be a chance that the call would be 
answered. But as soon as it was seen that the Federation 
had its men ready, and was minded to take it fighting, the 
Dockers decided not to leave the oyster bed. Mr. Mann 
strongly advised them not to be so rash. There were 
excellent reasons for keeping quiet. The Seamen and Fire- 
men might strike if they liked, because 70 per cent. of them 
were at sea provided for ; but if the Dockers strike, there will 
be 15,000 men to receive strike pay at a cost of 7,o0ol. a week, 
and the Dockers’ Union cannot find the money. So they 
will not strike out of sympathy with the Seamen and Fire- 
men, Quite the contrary. They will retire from the general 
Riverside Union of Unions, just to show that every herring 
in future must hang by its own head. So there goes the 


boasted solidarity of labour, and so much the better. The 
strike which Mr, Witson’s Union endeavoured to promote 
would have been a most unprovoked one—the result of a 
grasping desire for power. It is very well that the Dockers 
have come to understand their own interest. Perhaps 
business may now be discussed on business principles, 
without the intervention of fussy outsiders. There seems 
to be a fair prospect that, if shipowners will entirely give 
up the practice of tripping up one another’s heels, and the 
P. and QO. will join with other Companies, an end may 
speedily be put to the anarchy in the Docks. 


WHO WROTE THAT ARTICLE ? 


“ wre made these charges?” asked the present Lord 

HANNEN at the opening of the Parnett Com- 
mission. “Did nobody make them?” And, indeed, it 
appeared, for the moment at any rate, that nobody had. 
Nobody, it will be remembered, put out the eye of the 
Cyciops. But the eye of the Cyciops was, nevertheless, 
put out. “If Nobody put out my eye,” asked the justly 
irritated giant, “ where is Nobody!” To which the only 
answer he got was “ Nowhere.” Mr. Henry Jonny ATKIn- 
son, the venerable and venerated member for the Boston 
Division of Lincolnshire, is worried by the veil of secrecy 
which shrouds contributors to the periodical press of this 
country. He wants to know all about it. He wants the 
public to know, so that they can judge “ how much or how 
“ little attention is due to each article.” Mr. Arkrnson’s 
style is picturesque. But it errs on the side of redundancy. 
His logic is somewhat faulty, as we shall proceed to show. 
He divides “ editorial articles” by an exhaustive dichotomy 
into those to which the public can say how much attention 
is due, and those to which the public can say how little 
attention is due. The only fault of this free and bold 
classification is that it includes without excluding, that it 
embraces without rejecting. Every item of the first class 
is an item of the second. Every item of the second is an 
item also of the first. For “how much” implies “ how 
* little,” and “ how little” implies “how much.” Perhaps 
Mr. Arxiyson will be good enough to explain why this 
criticism of his style would gain in soundness or im- 
portance if the name of the critic were advertised to 
the world. Mr. Arkinson’s education, we observe, was 
not anonymous. It was conducted, as the lieges are duly 
informed, by the Reverend C. Tuompson, of Hull. We 
know, therefore, not only who framed the question put to 
the First Lorp of the Treasury, but who taught the man 
who framed the question. We know, in short, quite as 
much as we want to know, and perhaps rather more. Yet 
all this does not improve the THompson-ATKrnson logic, 
does not amend the Arkinson-THomrson grammar. Nor, 
to be quite frank with the vigorous and versatile member 
for Boston, does it make his proposal a sensible one, or 
assist us in the task of determining “how much” or “how 
“ little” attention is due to it. Mr. Arkryson’s Noncon- 
formist conscience is offended by anonymity. He seems to 
have a great belief in names. But a name is merely a 
more or less arbitrary combination of letters, unless one is 
acquainted with the personality or reputation of the owner. 
Mr. Arxinson has been rather famous of late. His name 
has been, as they say, pretty frequently “in the bill,” and 
on the backs of a good many Bills. Possibly he subscribes 
to a well-known agency, and has enjoyed the opportunity 
of reading a good deal about himself. Those just and 
discriminating eulogies could derive no additional force 
from the signature “Joun Brown” or “ THomas Jones.” 
Those base and scurrilous inventions in the Boston 
Boanerges show “how little attention” is due to them 
without the names of or James Ropinson 
being appended as tokens of their vileness. 

The Abbé Stéyis, or some similar projector, was de- 
scribed as a man of great constitutional fecundity. Mr. 
Arkiyson is a man of t legislative activity. Besides 
seeking the destruction of the time-honoured editorial 
“ We,” he has already this Session endeavoured to cut 
short the speeches of ordinary members after ten minutes, 
and the speeches of Privy Councillors after a quarter of an 
hour, by “such a bell as is used at Diocesan Conferences.” 
But we ought to add, in justice to him, that he showed 
the fairness and openness of his mind by offering to 
accept in Committee an amendment substituting such a 
bell as is used by muflin-men. Unfortunately this in- 
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genious measure was not even debated ; for immediately 
after Mr. Atkryson’s own masterly oration, the House 
divided, “amid general laughter,” which must have sounded 
to him like the crackling of thorns. Mr. Arxryson has, 
however, achieved immortality, perhaps without realizing 
it. He is, we believe, the author of a remarkable innova- 
tion, being the first member who has proposed to regu- 
late procedure in the House of Commons by Act of Par- 
liament. If his Bill had passed the Lower House and gone 
up to the Lords, it should have been entrusted to the sagacious 
keeping of Lord Denman. Mr. Arxryson, it will be seen, 
is a fairly progressive Conservative, and does credit to the 
combination of Conservatism with Nonconformity of which, 
curiously enough, he is the only representative in Parlia- 
ment, though it is common enough outside, especially among 
Wesleyan Methodists. But we have by no means exhausted 
the resources of Mr, ATKrxson asa lawgiver. His proposals 
are, perhaps, hardly marked by that political catholicity 
which might be desired. Thus he is for dispensing with the 
presence of Registrars at the marriages of Wesleyans, but 
not of other Dissenters; and for docking dowagers who 
have fixed charges upon depreciated estates, while leaving 
younger sons in the full enjoyment of their secured por- 
tions. So, again, while dealing faithfully with newspapers, 
he omits all reference to monthly magazines and quarterly 
reviews, Mr. ATkryson is not deficient in courage. He 
asked that the Government should interrupt the course of 
Ministerial business—say, the Army and Navy Estimates— 
for the purpose of forwarding his Anonymity Removal Bill. 
Mr. Smit, with perfect gravity, replied that the Govern- 
ment were alike unwilling to postpone the progress of 
Supply and to interfere with the liberty of the Press. He 
might have added that the validity of an argument does not 
depend upon the identity of the person who uses it, and 
that an age of self-advertisement can afford to respect the 
ivacy of the modest and obscure. The spectacle of Mr. 
own, the pungent leader-writer, walking in the Park 
with his umbrella and Mrs. Brown is not denied to those 
who wish for it. Mr. Atkinson should stick to his 
dowagers and his muflin-bells, and leave Mr. Brown alone. 


THE WESTMINSTER ON SCOTT. 


A WRITER in the Westminster Review criticizes, like 
other writers, the newly published “Gurnal” of Sir 
Watter Scorr. He thinks Scorr rather a sordid laborious 
money-grubber, “ whose imagination was not of the highest 
“order.” That is a question of taste. The imagination of 
him who, next to SHakspearE, created the greatest number 
of characters, well known and dear to all men, may have 
been second-rate. But, then, we only leave one poet in the 
first class. Next, Scorr “did not know what the literary 
* passion meant.” This is perfectly obvious. He only made 
the deepest study of all the literature within the range of 
his scholarship, for very many years before he wrote an 
originalline. He only edited Drypen, and a score of other 
writers—many of whom he rescued from obscurity—be- 
cause it paid. He only, in childhood, said he was one of those 
““ who will know, and must know, everything,” because his 

ious Scotch instinct told him that literature “would 
“ pay.” He only projected, in the latest months of his life, 
a study and theory of Nursery Tales, because that theme is 
so extremely popular, and there is such a wide market for 
Folklore. The charge of want of literary passion is idiotic. 
Scorr could not keep away from literature. His boyish 
savings were hoarded for the purchase of ballads. As a 
Writer's’ clerk he worked harder than any other clerk to 
gain money for books. It is urged that in his latest days 
he wrought hard for coin ; but the coin was needful to his 
honour. - Being “‘a thoroughly worldly man,” he killed 
himself in the effort to pay every penny, as thoroughly 
worldly men always do. He was so devoid of literary 
passion that he railed at his work—‘“ My confounded 
“novel! . I hate Anne—I mean Anne of Geierstein.” 
Cartyue is quoted for his censure of Sir Wauter. We 
ame that Mr. Cartyie never railed at his work. 
Why, he railed at it as much as at everything else 
in the universe, from the women who spoiled him to 
Keats and Lams. Scorr was “mercenary.” Just as 
mercenary a8 SHAKSPEARE, who ceased to write when he 
had made his fortune. “Byron never wrote for money.” 
This appalling statement may be left to readers of Byron’s 
letters and journal. Batzac wrote “ under an irresistible 


“ impulse.” So did all of them ; but Batzac wrote under 
the eternal pressure of debt. His mind was never off 
money. No author ever thought, spoke, and wrote so 
much about money, or worked so hard for money. 
Elementary lessens in literary history are sadly needed by 
the Westminster Reviewer. All men of literary genius like 
these great men would write in any case. All, from Homer 
to Mr. Lewis Morris, are wise enough to look after their 
material interests, most of them far more acutely than 
the generous Sir WaLter. When he had nothing to give, 
he wrote articles, and even sermons, for the n ,» as we 
know that thoroughly worldly men usually do. He wrote 
The Field of Waterloo, during a holiday, “for the purpose 
“ of assisting the Waterloo subscription,” though we believe 
that part of the considerable sum received was given to 


others who were in need. Thus, as Scorr was so mercenary, 


“merely as an artist he cannot rank very high,” which is 
a great comfort. His rank as an artist must, of course, 
be judged solely by his work, not by his motives. 
Whether his motives were sordid or not, we think we 
have shown. 

When the crash came, “ Scorr even thinks about his dogs, 
“but in a purely self-regarding fashion.” Yet, “he was 
“ generous and high-spirited,” this selfish dog-fancier, who 
refused to dine out when Camp died—this huckster in litera- 
ture, who gave his work when he had no money of his own 
to give. His reflections on his ruin “ are more like the reflec- 
“ tions of an embarrassed banker than of a literary man.” 
On what did he reflect? On his first and only love, who 
never was out of his mind, on her, and the shifts and changes 
of his fortune, on the “ tumult of bulls and bears, in which 
“a poor inoffensive lion like myself is thrust to the wall.” 
For he was a lion, not a bull, or bear, or embarrassed 
banker. He is “morbid” when he reflects on what is 
under the current of talk at dinner. Then, probably, we 
have all been morbid, in company with the healthiest- 
minded man who ever was “eident on the Bramah pen.” 
Because Scott was not morbid, because he valued all but 
action at a pin’s fee, because he never cared to think of 
himself as a man of letters, but as a man, therefore he had 
no “literary passion.” This failing he is believed to have 
shared with SuaksrEare. His embarrassments “did not 
“ interfere with his luxurious mode of living,” indeed 
they interfered so little that he lived in vermin-haunted 
lodgings. He dined out, we admit, but that was not ex- 
pensive. “He worked methodically for a certain number 
“ of hours, but that was all.” It was not all; he gave 
up his beloved home in Edinburgh, he reduced all his 
expenses ; and how is luxury compatible with the killing, 
the unprecedented work described by his amanuensis in 
the writing of the Napoleon? Wor at Halle did not 
work with more austere severity, and Scorr was now 
an old man. Of course, he was “aristocratic,” he was 
“ accustomed to speak of the people as ‘the vulgar.’” 
If he was it is not to the point. “Sir Water speaks 
“to every man as if he were a kinsman by blood,” 
said one of the country people. Even Mr. Howe.is 
admits that he was on the side of the poor. His familiar 
friends were men like Larptaw and Tom Purpre. Again, 
“it is pitiful to see an author manufacturing books with 
“no more enthusiasm than a bricklayer exhibits in doing 
“ his daily work for his day’s pay.” Scorr’s “ pay,” when 
he was so enthusiastic, was paid into the pockets of his 
creditors. He was not enough of a Christian for the 
Westminster Review, which is a little comic. “ It is very 
“strange that he never answered Carty.x’s letter” in 
1828. Very, and hence ill lachryme of Mr. CaRty.e. 
He “ degraded literature,” and, “‘ to pay his debts seemed 
“to him a more desirable object than to raise his literary 
“fame.” This is not, in general opinion, a common 
literary failing. It would have been vastly more noble 
for Sir Watter to leave his debts unpaid, and nurse his 
literary reputation. But he was a Scotch gentleman, and 
he did not think so. “ Modern progress seemed to him 
“an absurdity,” and the extraordinary ignorance of the 
Westminster Reviewer about Scort, about Bauzac, about 
Byron, no doubt does not seem absurd to Mr. Hannican, 
who has displayed all this wisdom in the Westminster 
Review. Before progress was so progressive it was usual 
for a reviewer to know something of his subject. Nor 
was it common to prefer literary reputation to common 
honesty, 
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AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 


Ye for myself, and one for my neighbour, is not gene- 
rally accepted as the type of a generous division. Still, 
when the neighbour has hitherto had nothing, or only 
occasional and uncertain windfalls, he may be satisfied to 
get even one. This is the position of the British author 
under the American Copyright Act, and he may rejoice 
therefore. The Bill has not been passed for his benefit. If 
all that it does for Americans could have been done with- 
out conferring any advantage on him, he would most 
assuredly have had nothing. It is, therefore, quite unneces- 

to thank our American cousins with any effusion, or, 
for that matter, to thank them at all. What is entitled to 
the gratitude of the British author is the nature of things 
which made it impossible for Congress to protect native 
genius, of which, as everybody knows, the store in 
America is unlimited, without at the same time doing the 
foreign writer a good turn. So out of the jaws of 
the lion Protection there will come a trifle of honey 
for him. It will be as little as the Americans can make 
it, and every possible difficulty will be put in the way 
of getting at it. Still, suchas it is, there it is, and he may 
take it and be thankful. After all, why should he expect 
to be more lavishly treated than other producers. The 
object of all American commercial legislation is to do all 
the harm it can to foreigners, and all the good in its power, 
according to its lights, to the native citizen. In this 
respect it does not differ from the legislation of most 
nations—or from what was our own down to a compara- 
tively recent period. We have given it up because we 
found it did not pay us. Perhaps the Americans will give 
it up for the same reason some day. Hitherto it has been 
the bad luck of the author that his manufactured article, 
unlike cotton goods or steam-engines, could be taken with- 
out payment—-so he suffered more severely than the cotton- 
spinner or engineer. Well, the whirligig of time has brought 
in his revenges. The same class of motives which in- 
duced Americans to convey the fruits of the foreign writer's 
genius formerly, now persuade them to do for their own 
advantage what is useful to him. In future he will, on 
the whole, be better off than cotton-spinner or engineer, 
and so the balance of nature will be redressed. 


As the “ nature of things” generally contrives to have 
it out of the animal man somehow or other, it is to be 
feared that somebody may have to suffer to make an author 
happy. At least there are printers and publishers who 
think that the Copyright Bill will hit them hard. As the 
English author must publish and print in the States to get 
a copyright, and as this is a Free-trade country, it seems 
not impossible that it may suitthe British author, who can 
always get copyright here for the asking, to do all his 
printing in America, and flood the home market with the 
amg of the New York, Boston, or Philadelphia press. 

is, at least, is the loud and long tomplaint of some native 
publishers and printers. The arguments by which it is 
supported are not altogether convincing ; still it may be 
that for some classes of books the trade will do as they predict. 
If so, we really do not see what remedy they can expect con- 
sistently with the Free-trade principles which are now esta- 
blished in this country. The rule which is good for corn or 
cutlery is good for them. It is for the ter happiness of 
the greater number that the consumer should be able to buy 
in the cheaper market. If this is a good argument against 
the farmer, it is equally good against the printer. There is 
no reason why we should pay an unnecessarily high price 
for a combination of r and printers’ ink than for flour 
or wool. Hitherto’ the printer has enjoyed a certain 
amount of protection because he was in partnership with 
the author, to whom the law gives a privilege, as it does to 
the inventor of a machine. If, however, the author or 
inventor can be made to enjoy his privilege without also 
gene the printer, the removal of the protection will 

another triumph for Free-trade,and should be greeted 
with joy by every orthodox man. As a matter of fact, it is 
very doubtful whether the printer will lose. There is 
nothing at present to prevent the importation of ship-loads 
of American reprints of authors whose copyright has ex- 
pired, from Cuaucer to THACKERAY, yet they are not so 
imported. The American printed books which are sold 
here are generally those which contain more or less splashy 
and muzzy so-called engravings, which Americans not only 
perpetrate but boast of. In this case there is a monopoly 
af mechanical ingenuity which does not exist in printing. 


Our printers could hold their ground on their own field in 
the production of books ; and as for newspapers, &c., designed 
for immediate consumption, how can they be printed in 
America ! 


PARNELL, THE FRIEND OF LABOUR. 


be is, perhaps, hardly worth while to inquire what may be 
Mr. Parvett’s real opinions on the Labour question, or 
even whether among his mental furniture there is anything 
strictly answering to that name. His professed views on 
that, or indeed on any other question unconnected with 
Irish controversy, would, in any case, probably be deter- 
mined by considerations wholly foreign to its intrinsic 
merits, and having sole reference to the strategical require- 
ments of his contest with his seceding followers and the 
Gladstonian abettors of their revolt. We may take it, in 
fact, as pretty certain that Mr. Parvevt’s line on all issues 
of English politics will in future be that which is most cal- 
culated to embarrass Mr. Giapstone and Mr. GLapstone’s 
English and Irish friends. He has, at any rate, made an 
excellent beginning in the speech which he delivered 
the other night in Clerkenwell, no doubt to an audience 
largely composed of Irishmen, but still with an evident 
intention throughout of reaching the metropolitan work- 
ing classes, from whom that audience was drawn. In that 
speech Mr. Parnett avowed himself, considerably, we 
imagine, to the surprise of some of his supporters, an 
advocate of the Eight Hours Bill. He did not know 
what Lord Sauispury was saying on this subject the very 
same evening, and, if he had known, he would not have 
cared. His remarks, indeed, were characterized by all 
the cheerful crudity which belongs to the deliverances of 
a man who has never considered the question on which 
he is pronouncing, but who feels at the same time that the 
exigencies of his present position would forbid his express- 
ing any other opinion upon it, if he had devoted to it the 
study of a lifetime. He was glad, he said, to have an 
opportunity of declaring that the policy of the Liberal party 
on the Labour question—which is, we may add, the policy 
of every party that is not either the flatterer or the dupe 
of Socialistic Radicalism—has been a mistaken one. They 
have never endeavoured, that is to say, “‘to invoke the aid of 
“the Legislature to assist the working-man in his struggle 
“ against capital and against his employer.” In this they were 
wrong, because Mr. Parvewu himself has “always held and 
“ thought that it is destructive to the interests of a trading 
“and manufacturing community to invoke the ruder 
“ agencies of strikes and combinations to do what the Legis- 
“ lature ought to do, and can do, by a stroke of its pen.” 
In this particular connexion we cannot help remembering 
that the Legislature has made a good many strokes of its 
pen (with its hand guided by Mr. Guapstone) in the 
endeavour to settle the Land question in Ireland, and yet 
“the rude agencies of combination” are pretty actively at 
work at this moment in certain Irish counties. We allow, 
however, for the fact that Mr. Parnevi was addressing, in 
fact if not in name, an English audience, and we concede 
his right to ignore this inconvenient parallel. “There are 
“ many things,” he went on to say, “ which the Legislature 
“can do, both directly and indirectly, to remove the difli- 
“ culties that, unhappily, arise from time to time” between 
labour and capital; and they might make, he thinks, “a 
“very good beginning by shortening the hours of all 
“ Government employés, of all miners, of all persons who 
“ carry on their work under dangerous and unhealthy con- 
“ ditions, and of all persons who, from the nature of the 
“ case, are little able to contract on free terms and condi- 
“ tions with the employers who hire their labour.” 

Mr. PARNELL, in fact, is willing to concede everything to 
the Socialistic Radical which “that able and honest man, 
“ that true friend of Ireland, Mr. Joun Mor.ey,” does not 
see his way to conceding ; and he invites the English work- 
man to consider that disposition on his part when the 
time arrives for the constituencies to consider whether they 
will return to power the able and honest man who will do 
nothing for them, He evidently wishes them to ask them- 
selves whether in these circumstances they will do right in 
voting for a party who are using their utmost endeavours 
to drive from power a staunch “ friend of the people,” for no 


better reason than that his domestie morals are not all that’ 


their fastidious taste in morality, or all that the still more 
fastidious conscienee of the Nonconformist, can approve. 
There is no denying that the appeal which hé thus makes to 
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the English electorate is an artful and, for the Gladstonians, 
an embarrassing one, and, unless we are mistaken, it will 
tend to aggravate the difficulties by which that most un- 
fortunate party is at present surrounded. 


“STOREY, GOD BLESS YOU!” 


lag benediction is not only heartfelt, but well deserved. 
Nobody need wonder at the dissatisfaction which Mr. 
SamvuEL Storey is credibly reported to have given to his 
Radical friends by moving the adjournment of the House 
the other night in order to discuss the conduct of the police at 
the Silksworth evictions. This is not the first time that 
Mr. Storey has inspired this kind of emotion in the 
breasts of his political associates, and our own feelings 
towards him are sensibly softened and mellowed by the re- 
flection that probably it will not be the last. He is one of 
those politicians who not only cannot distinguish between 
a bad case and a good one, but prove by their anxiety to 
“ brief” themselves on every possible occasion that their 
judgment in the capacities of advocates is equally little to 
be relied on. In the instance before us, Mr. Storey has 
certainly laid every opponent of the theory of police duty 
which he and his school are accustomed to favour (until 
they want the police to protect them) under the deepest 
obligations to him. His attack on the Home Secretary 
for the alleged misconduct of the police at Silksworth 
was a perfect pattern of what such an attack ought 
not to be, if it is desired to injure its object, and not 
its author. It was an exquisite model of a weapon war- 
ranted to burst in the hand. In the first place, there is 
no evidence of police misconduct on the occasion in ques- 
tion. In the second place, if there were, it would have 
been equally indiscreet on Mr. Storry’s part to take up 
the case after it and he had been “given away” by the 
member for Mid-Durham, who had specially praised the 
And, in the third 
place, if there had not only been evidence of police mis- 
conduct, but if the charge were true, the appeal to the 
Home Secretary would still have been fatuous, and 
calculated to discredit the principles the assertion of 
which is the only discernible purpose that is served by 
the political existence of men like Mr. Samuet Storey. 

It was an incidental piece of tactical maladroitness to 
~ raise the cry of brutality on such evidence, or perhaps upon 
any evidence, against the English policeman at this par- 
ticular juncture. Itinerant Radicalism, like that of Mr. 
Picton, appears to have flattered itself that Irish political 
capital can be indirectly made out of it. No delusion could 
be more ludicrous. So far from being a good investment, 
and one likely to add to the working stock-in-trade of the 
opponents of coercion, they are likely to lose all the capital 
which they at present For the average En fish 
man, who knows little or nothing about the R. I. C., has a 
perfectly familiar acquaintance with his own local police ; 
and, instead of swallowing the idiotic theory that the ex- 
ample of Irish Constabulary brutality is corrupting our 
own police, he will adopt the course of making a -heavy 
discount from the next Tipperary story which may be 
“ pitched” from below the Gangway, or even from the 
Front Opposition Bench. That is what Mr. Storry has 
done for himself and his friends by taking up this most un- 
substantial grievance ; while when we look at the remedy 
which he clamours for, one might almost imagine him to 
have been actuated by an insidious design to bring local 
institutions into contempt. A body of policemen in a 
Northern district are charged with displaying undue violence 
in the execution of their duty, and instead of prosecuting 
the alleged offenders, who are identified—nay, instead of 
addressing representations to the local Committee who have 
the control of the force, a North Country Radical member 
comes crying to the Home Secretary for “an inquiry.” 
Nothing could better illustrate the essential weakness of 
that party who are always boasting of the sturdy inde- 
pendence and the vigorous local life and institutions of 
which they are modestly conscious of being themselves the 
fine flower and most consummate product. At bottom they 
are the fussiest and feeblest of all those modern doctrinaires 
who would exalt “‘ the State” into an “ Earthly Providence,” 
and take a Minister for a dry nurse. 


GRASSE. 


ER MAJESTY’S visit to Grasse, this spring, has already 
rendered the name of this hitherto obscure watering-place 
almost as familiar wherever the English language is spoken as 
household words. Grasse twenty-five or thirty years ago was 
merely a little out-of-the-way commercial town, rarely visited 
even by venturesome tourists from Cannes, from which it is 
distant about ten miles. A railroad now links the two towns 
together ; but the old coach road, which passes through some very 
pretty olive woods, is a most attractive drive. Since 1880 the 
lace has undergone a complete transformation. A grand hotel 
fen been built on the usual well-known—perhaps even too well- 
known—plan, and the once famous Hotel Miraour, whose succulent 
table d’héte was renowned all over the South of France, is no 
longer supreme. It used to be a typical Southern hotel, where 
good cooking was considered of far greater importance than floral 
ecoration and bric-i-brac. On the Féte Dieu, too, in the good 
old times, no veposotr or street altar surpassed in floral magnifi- 
cence that of Mme. Miraour, a hostess immortalized by Alphonse 
Karr, whose cookery, charity, piety, good nature, and sharp wit 
—somewhat coarse at times—added to a superb but corpulent 
presence, completed an individuality as remarkable as it was 
in every sense worthy of admiration and res But 
Grasse is supposed to have “ Lo sacar It has ceased to be 
a little commercial centre, and become a fashionable, but very 
quiet, winter-station. Pensions and small hotels have sprung “Ps 


-a club and a circulating library have been opened, and an Engl 


Church established. 

In many respects Grasse is superior to Cannes as a residence for 
delicate people. It is well known that the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Mediterranean is not always beneficial to those who 
suffer from nervous maladies. Grasse, situated inland, half-way 
up a high hill—much in the same way as Malvern—has the 
advantage of being sheltered from the wind, and of enjoying a 
more bracing atmosphere. The air is very dry and pure, and 
those who cannot endure the rigours of Davos-Platz will find it 
quite as soothing and invigorating, and they enjoy exactly the 
same brilliant and warm sunshine as at Cannes and Nice. 

The town is by no means unpicturesque. Although it cannot 
boast important monuments, still the ponderous towers of the 
so-called palace of Joan of Naples stands out in a striking 
manner from the mass of old houses which surround them. These 
are intermingled with clumps of semi-tropical vegetation—orange 
and date palm-trees ; and the Cours, a public promenade, formed 
on the top of a natural terrace, with the hospital at one end and 
the Villa Rothschild at the other, gives a certain air of dignity to 
a town which in reality consists of two very narrow and quaint 
old-fashioned streets, lined with tall and massive houses of the 
sixteenth century, such as are to be found in every city and 
village between Marseilles and Genoa. The Cathedral is a heavy 
and gloomy Gothic structure, which looks like a brick barn out- 
side and a dungeon within. The palace of Queen Joan now 
consists only of the two towers above mentioned, and of some 
massive blocks of masonry, which form the basements of a number 
of very ancient houses, apparently built out of the ruins of what 
must at one time have been a huge fortress. The public Library 
is interesting. It will be found in what was before the Revolu- 
tion the Bishop’s Palace—the See of Grasse was suppressed in 
1792—and contains some rare and curious MSS. and books brought 
from the Abbey of Lerins. There are three fine pictures by 
Rubens in the Hospital; one, the “ Crucifixion,” exceptionally 
good As Fragonard was a native of Grasse, there are a few of 

is pictures in the town, the best collection of them being in the 
house of the Chevalier de Fon Michel. The guide-books tell you 
that the pictures at M. de Fon Michel's are “ Dutch.” They 
are nothing of the kind, being a series of charming little cabinet- 
sized works painted by Fragonard when in exile here during 
the Reign of Terror. With these few exceptions, the antiquary 
and art student will find very little to interest him at Grasse ; 
but where nature is so inexpressibly lovely, art is not so much 
needed. The scenery round Grasse is by far the finest alo’ 
the whole littoral. e view from the Cours over the plain which 
stretches towards Cannes is marvellously beautiful, especially 
in early spring. Indeed it may be safely said there is nothin 
like it to be seen elsewhere in Europe, perhaps in the worl 
For ages Grasse has been the head-quarters of the perfume and 
essence trade and manufacture. Here the Germans from Cologne 
come to fetch the rough essences that they need for fabricating 
the famous Eau de Cologne. Merchants arrive late in May from 
all parts of Europe, and even from the East, to buy the 


materials they require, not only for their conversion into fancy 
scents, but for medical pu s. For this reason every acre 
of ground is devoted to the culture of flowers and_ herbs, 


and there are literally acres of jonquils, jasmines, tuberoses, 
mignonette, violets, hyacinths, lavender, rose-geraniums, and 
heliotrope. Besides innumerable herb farms, where thyme, 
rosemary, eucalyptus, and all sorts of medicinal plants are 
cultivated in such vast quantities that the plain is in certain 
months a blaze of flowers like a huge bouquet, the vivid tints 
being visible at a great distance, especially the bright yellow of 
the jonquil patches, and the pink of the roses, whose green leaves 
are trimmed off in such a manner as to leave as little verdure as 
possible, and as much flower. Then, again, the orange groves, 
cultivated solely for the blossom, are of great beauty; the vene- 
rable trees in several of them being of gigantic size. Here and 
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there date-trees rise out of the dense vegetation to lend an 
Eastern character to the enchanting scene, which is bounded at 
the south by the blue outline of the Mediterranean, to the right 
by the steep and rocky Estrelles, and to the left by the varied 
outlines of the Alpes Maritimes, which stretch along the Riviera 
towards Monte Carlo and Genoa. From the summit of the hill 
whence, according to local tradition, Napoleon on his return from 
Elba stood and gazed in wonderment at the exquisite beauty 
of the view, early in the morning the shadowy form of Corsica 
is visible, rising like a film from the sea. 

The neighbourhood, too, is most varied and, in many ways, 
interesting. At Bex,a mile or so beyond Grasse, are the remains 
of a foundation of the Trinitarians, the Gothic chapel of which is 
now the parish church. Then there is St. Czesaire, one of the most 
curious feudal vill in the South of France, with narrow 
steep streets, a ruined castle and ramparts, and a general air of 
picturesque decay, which is relieved by the fy aps of the 
mountainous background and the clearness the numerous 
cascades and torrents which rush by its ruins to hide themselves 
in the dark and gloomy mystery of the splendid gorge, the Syagne, 
one of the finest passes in the Maritime Alps, beyond which 
stretches a region of exceptional interest to the geologist, anti- 
quary, and artist. It is rich in minerals ; several deserted silver 
and tin mines still remain just as they were left by Romans who 
exploited them. Here is Salagrifon, with its rocks covered for 
hundreds of yards with hieroglyphics—figures of men, horses, pitch- 
forks, implements of war—cut into the solid rock by, it is be- 
lieved, the camp-followers of Hannibal. Beyond is Siagnole, 
with its immense caverns and grottos, and the excursionist who 
has the strength and courage can penetrate into the Valley of 
Lakes, where there are several of those placid pools which have 
the gift of reflecting objects as in a looking-glass, and he can 
ascend some of the steep and arid mountains, whence he will 
‘have magnificent views of the high Alps as far as Monte Rosa. 
On the other hand, if he finds life at Grasse a trifle dull and 
monotonous, he can in a few minutes get by rail to Cannes, 
Nice, and Monte Carlo. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, ANCIENT AND, MODERN. 


is said that the Rugby football match played between the 
Universities on Wednesday was a game of an exceptional 
nature, in which the forwards had things more their own way 
than is usual, and the players behind the scrummage were pecu- 
liarly inconspicuous. If this view is correct, the circumstance 
makes the match an all the more suitable text for a sermon upon 
the Rugby Union game as it is now played, with especial reference 
to the difference between it and the parent game of Rugby—not 
Rugby Union—football, as it was played at Rugby by hoary men 
now tottering about the ground at a table distance outside 
the touch-line. The Rugby game, as distinct from the Rugby 
Union game, means for present purposes the game played at 
Rugby about twenty years ago. At that time the Rugby Union 
was a new thing. At Rugby the ball might be taken up only 
when it was bounding, there were twenty a-side instead of fifteen, 
the employment of a three-quarter-back was unusual, and that of 
more than one unheard of; you might hack on-side in the scrum- 
mage, and hack over (a beautiful thing when well done) outside 
it ; there were no “penalty kicks” for anything, and the “ dro 
into touch” was a great feature in the game, whereby skilful half- 
backs and backs (of which latter there were generally three) would 
many a time stave off imminent defeat. Scoring was more diffi- 
cult, though touch-downs, and even “ touch in goal” and “ out of 
the close,” counted for something. Either side fit got two - 
won the match, however many tries their opponents might have 
obtained, and it was only in cases of very decided superiority that 
a match was won in that way. 
In those days the feature of the game most open to criticism 
was the frequency of long tightly-packed scrum , with the 
‘ball firmly wedged in the middle, which would last for perhaps 
five minutes, during which of course strength and weight were 
-at a premium. These were to some extent mitigated by the law- 
-fulness of hacking on the ball, and were not likely to be very 
‘tiresome unless both sides feared their opponents’ half-backs or 
‘mistrusted theirown. When the ball did come out, the man that 
took it up ran with it, nineteen times out of twenty, as far as 
ible, and as long as he could hold it. “Passing” was very 
ittle practised, and a team of men who had passed skilfully and 
systematically in those days would probably have made short 
work of théir opponents. It is the reaction which has taken place 
in this particular waich, perhaps more than anything else, dis- 
tinguishes the modern Rugby Union game from its predecessor. 
The whole game, of course, is considerably different. Eighteen 
men cannet make the same sort of scrumm: that thirty used 
to make. ‘On Wednesday the entire game looked to a veteran’s 
eye like one continual loose scrummage. A loose scrummage 
used to be an exhilarating moment, especially for the forward who 
happened to bring the ball through, but also for the spectators, 
because you never knew what might happen. In the match on 
Wednesday the game was continuall over the ground. In 
ten minutes from the start the Cantabs rushed the ball down in 
a loose scrummage, and kicked a goal from a try just under the 
posts. In five minutes more the Oxonians had done the same thing, 


except that the try was a difficult one. Afterwards, except that 
for perhaps ten minutes near the end of the match Cambridge 
were decidedly pressed, and eventually obliged to touch down, it 
was anybody's game at every moment. But a peculiar point 
about it was that, though the scrummage never lasted more than 
a minute, and though the ball never hung on the touch-line long 
enough to be worth mentioning, never once, except to some 
extent at the very instant of “no-side,” under circumstances to 
be referred to presently, did any man on either side make any- 
thing approaching to a long ora brilliant run. Such a thing could 
hard] ioe occurred in the old Rugby game, at least not if any 
good half-backs had happened to be playing ; but it certainly hap- 
ag on Wednesday, and the explanation of it is rather curious. 
o doubt it is to some extent owing to the smallness of the 
unds on which Rugby Union football is played. Old Bigside 
is a very large ground, and gives room for a really fast man to 
run clean round the whole of his opponents, which is of course 
more difficult on a ground about two-thirds of its width. The 
real reason, however, is deeper than that. It is that the art of 
running with the ball has been injured by the excessive anxiety 
of plavers, and those who muke rules and inculcate traditions, to 
develop that part of the game at the expense of the stodgy and 
comparatively uninteresting forward play which resulted from the 
large and tightly-packed scrummages of the older gaze. This 
may sound paradoxical, but it appears to be correct. 


It has been observed that in the Rugby game passing was 
seldom practised. It has now been developed to an extent which 
appears to us likely seriously to injure the game, by exalting good 
luck at the expense of careful play. In the Rugby game, a man 
who ran with the ball stuck to it until he could carry it no 
further. Nowadays, his object appears to be tochuck it away at 
the first approach of danger. Then, if he was likely to be tackled, 
he did his utmost to dodge the tackler, or run through or over 
him. The consequence was that he very often succeeded, and 
made a brilliant run in consequence. A long run-in, with two 
or three half-backs or backs successfully dodged at the beginning 
of it, was a beautiful and soul-inspiring sight. It did not once 
seem to occur to any player in the University match the other 
day to try to dodge anybody. It must be owned that several 
of them ran through three or four of their opponents in the most 
intrepid manner, but it was always one of those runs in the 
middle of a largeand loose crowd which are gallant, but foredoomed 
to brevity. Asa rule, the one anxiety of every one was to pass the 
ball back, They seemed, and so did the spectators, to consider 
passing an end in itself. The true philosophy of it is that it 
should never be done except when it is clearly worth while. 
Every time the ball is passed back, say by an Oxford player, it 
goes nearer to the Oxford goal. This circumstance in itself 
is clear gain to Cambridge; and that is what modern players 
do not sufficiently remember. In order to make passing, 
by an Oxford man, the right game to play, it ought to be 
decidedly probable that the passee will be able to take the 
ball nearer to the Cambridge goal than it was when the passer 
passed it. If he can take it only up to the same parallel, 
the pass has done Oxford no good. If he can only run straight 
across the ground, it has—except in so far as it may be desirable 
to get into the middle or near touch, on account of being near 
the other goal or his own—done Cambridge good. A ball 
cannot be thrown four or five yards and caught in so very much 
less time than a man following up hard, and on the look-out for 
a pass, can run the four or five yards. A most picturesque 
example of this occurred in the last half-minute of the Uni- 
versity match. An Oxford man scooped the ball off the 
ground, as they now do on every opportunity, not to run 
with it, but merely to throw it back. This happened pretty 
close to the Cambridge goal. The Cambridge forwards were on 
the next man almost as soon as he took the ball, and before he 
could get away. He passed it back, and the same thing hap- 
pened again and again, the Cambridge men pursuing the Ball to 
the other side of the ground, and gaining about thirty yards as 
they'did so. In all there were five or six passes, and the end of 
it was that some Oxford man either failed to take the ball or had 
it taken from him; for ultimately a Cambridge player got right 
away with the ball, with nothing between him and the Oxford 

-line. He was prevented from running in (and winning 
the match for his side) only by the circumstance that he was 
pursued by some one fast enough to give him a couple of 
_ start, and catch him twenty yards from the goal-line. 

f—as might well have happened—this had not been so, and 
Cambridge had won through the over-anxiety of Oxonians to 

, it would have been a useful lesson to the modern school. 
eins is like speculation. You begin by paying money away, 
and it is prudent to do it only when you can afford it, and when 

ou are pretty sure to get some return for your expenditure. 

he man who sticks to the ball and runs, ia the old fashion, 
and passes only when he cannot possibly do anything else, and 
when a really ay chance offers, may not—though Le also may— 
get very far; but he may at Jeast make sure of leaving the 
nearer the enemy’s goal than he took it up. 


Apart from these reflections on the way in which over-anxiety 
to make the game fast, and to score rapidly by means of compound 
runs, seems to result only in making it fluid, scrappy, and 
devoid of its most exhilarating crises, there is not much to record 
of the play at the Queen’s Club. The forwards on both sides 
played well, though with a noticeable tendency to be off-side. 
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Mr. 2 pg ip unting at full back was effective, though un- 

ful, an ode side came near to kicking what would have 

n a very good goal from a penalty-kick, the Cambridge kick, 
which was against the wind, being rather the better of the two. 


MOLIERE AND MR. MOY THOMAS. 


Tr the Revue d’Art Dramatique for February 15 there is a 
very interesting article by Mr. Moy Thomas on Moliére. The 
French editor confesses to an agreeable surprise at seeing Moliére 
“so warmly defended by the eminent yy critic.” Moliére 
has ever been a favourite in England, and Mr. Moy Thomas says 
no more in his praise than most of his English readers can agree 
to. But he says more against the poe and the King, who 
were Moliére’s chief patrons, than either Englishmen or French- 
men are likely fully to approve “The public was not a public 
délite which could appreciate Moliére at his proper value.” To 
this we are inclined to demur. By the confession of Molidre’s 
enemies—for example, of Le Boulanger de Chalussay—the parterre 
was devoted to Moliére. It is true that Don Garcie de Navarre 
missed fire with the town, though it was more successful with 
the King. The world does not like a man to go beyond what 
it considers his province. The Misanthrope, too, was not exactly 
pular. But, then, the Misanthrope hasever been acritical problem, 
ike Hamlet, and the audiences of that age were unaccustomed to 
blems, and in their tastes were nothing less than Ibsenite. On 
oe whole, no writer, probably, had ever a more sympathetic public ; 
while the very best of the noblesse, like Condé, were sincere sup- 
rena Moliére. It ison the King, however, that Mr. Moy 
omas is most severe. He is of Mr. Palgrave’s mind, who once 
managed to bring down Alexander the Great and Louis XIV., 
right and left, as narrow barbarians. Mr. Moy Thomas denies 
that Louis was the first to recognize the dawning genius of 
Moliére. Doubtless the King was not “the first,” but he did 
recognize and welcome Moliére as soon as he saw him—namely, 
on October 24, 1658. He at once permitted the Company to use 
the Salle du Petit-Bourbon. “On y était presque chez le Roi.” 
When the Hall was demolished, Louis went to Mazarin’s house, 
and, leaning on the Cardinal’s chair, saw L’Etourdi, and gave the 
Company 3,000 livres, says La Grange. The King, “ whom 
we had the fortune to please.” now lent them the salle 
of the Palais Royal. It must be remembered that there 
were a dozen conspiracies against Moliére, and that the King 
had to counteract especially the jealousy of the old Company 
of the Hétel de Bourgogne. Les Féacheux is dedicated to the 
King, and Moliére’ reminds Louis that they had, as it were, 
collaborated, the King suggesting the character of the sports- 
man. The much-reviled Ecole des Femmes is dedicated to Ma- 
dame, who supported Moliére, which in itself implies that the 
King also was sympathetic. The Queen-Mother’s approval of the 
Critique de Ecole des Femmes carries the same weight, and is 
also proved by the dedication. The King took Moliére’s side so 
visibly in the campaign of envy which ensued, that he gave 
Moliére a pension after L’ Impromptu de Versailles. In his Re- 
merciment, Moliére speaks of the King’s “ bontés qui n'ont point 
de pareilles.” He was more easily satisfied than Mr. Moy 
Thomas, who complains that the pension was less than Ncara- 
mouche’s. Louis then gave Moliére’s Company the title of 
Troupe du Roi. La Martiniére’s evidence is late, but he tells 
us how the King showed his displeasure when an angry noble 
insulted the poet. La Martiniére says that he has the story 
from an eyewitness. The King was so far from regarding 
Moliére as merely “un spirituel bouffon,” that he insisted on 
seeing Tartufe when only two parts of it were written. If 
Tartufe was delayed, it was rather the Archbishop of Paris and 
the head of the police than the King who interfered with a piece 
which Napoleon said that he would never have licensed. The 
King, as Racine testifies, would not listen to the scandalous 
against Moliére of the rival actor, Montfleury. In short, 
except in the affair of Lulli, where the King may have been 
deceived, it would be hard to say when he did mot back the man 
who, as Boileau told him, was the greatest literary glory of his 
reign. It is perfectly true that the story about the King and 
Moliére supping together comes very late into the light of litera- 
ture, but it is, in any case, unimportant. There is a document 
which absolutely demonstrates the terms between the King 
and the comedian. It is the “Troisiéme Placet” ee 5, 1669) 
prefixed to Tartufe. Mbolidre is asking a favour for his physician. 
Sire, 

A very honest doctor, whose patient I have the honour to be, promises, 
and is ready to take his oath, that he will make me live for thirty years, 
if only I can gain for him a favour from your Majesty. I have, therefore, 
-told him that I do not ask so much, but will be satisfied if he binds himself 
not to kill me. The favour, sire, is a canonry in your Royal Chapel of 
Vineennes, now vacant through the death of ——-. May I dare to request 
from your Majesty this additional grace, on the day of the great resurrec- 
tion of Tartufe, whom your kindness has brought back from the dead ? 
Your former permission has reconciled me with the devout, your second 
favour would make me friends with the doctors. This were, no doubt, too 

t a kindness for me to receive at one time; but it may not be too much 
your Majesty to grant ; and I await, with some share of respectful 
hope, the answer to my petition. 


The answer was favourable; but the respectful gaiety and ease 
of the petition could only have been possible if the King and the 


comedian were on the best of terms. The placet resembles m 
similar petition in the Epistles of Horace. In an earlier petition 
Moliére acknowledges the kindness and grace with which Louis 
had communicated to him the news of the temporary suppression 
of Tartufe. We venture to differ from Mr. Moy Thomas, and to. 
think that the relations between the poet and the Ree Sedet! were 
kindly, almost familiar, and highly creditable to the taste and 
judgment of Louis. On Moliére’s death his widow is said to 

ave behaved, in the King’s presence, with great lack of discre- 
tion. This may be untrue, but it is certain that, between the 
widow and the clergy, backed by the rules of the Church about 
the burial of actors, the King was in a most difficult position. 
That the King spelled badly, that he revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
and that he was flattered ly, are circumstances which have 
nothing to do with the case. If the Misanthrope was never 
played before the King in Moliére’s lifetime, as Mr. Moy Thomas: 
thinks probable, we must remember that the King could not 
have the first view of it, as the Court was in mourning for the 
Queen-Mother. There were reasons, apart from its merit and its. 
comparative failure with the town, which may have suggested to 
the tact of Moliére that he had better entertain the King with 
something else. Yet Subligny says that the Court applauded the 
Misanthrope immensely; and Saint-Simon says that the a 
insisted on seeing it, in the famous, if apocryphal, story about M. 
de Montansier. But the Registre of La Grange should settle a 
question of fact. 

On other points the opinion of Mr. Moy Thomas is open to- 
exception. He says that Moliére was never poor. He had to 
= two gold and silver laced ribbons, and was arrested for 

ebt by his candle merchant. The documents are in Soulié’s. 
Recherches (August 2, 1645). The Company, as M. Mesnard 
says, was insolvent. Mr. Moy Thomas seems to think that the 
high position of a tapissier valet was like that of the gentilshommes 
de la chambre. Of course there was all the difference in the 
world. As to the silly and spiteful charges of plagiarism, Mr. 
Moy Thomas is quite in the right. _Moliére, who replied to other 
attacks, never noticed these commonplaces of envy and stupidity. 
We can scarcely speak too highly of Moliére; but nothing is: 
gained by attacking his most powerful friend, or by denymg that 
the beginning of his career was impeded by poverty. ; 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Pd was a happy thought which induced Mr. and Mrs. 

to send copies of the same book to all the best binders of 
Europe, and so form the unique collection of foreign and English» 
bindings which is now on view at the Caxton Head, 232 High 
Holborn. We regret that one of the most accomplished artists. 
in this kind, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, has been unable to con-- 
tribute ; but the show is not the less an interesting and a com- 
prehensive one. The book chosen was Mr. Sambourne’s edition 
of Kingsley’s Water Bahies. One book did as well as another, if 
all were to be copies of the same. It is manifest that it was not 
intended that the binding should have any reference to the con-- 
tents of the volume, which might just as well, or better, have 
contained blank leaves. We confess ourselves a little of the 
opinion of the late M. Firmin Didot, who thought that there 
ought to be a relation between the subject of a book and the 
colour of its binding. But, in a modern library, this would carry’ 
us into depths of subtlety and not a Kittle monotony of aspect. 


Among the most curious examples is a binding from Holland 
(29), white pigskin over bevelled oak boards, a marvellous facsimile- 
of a fifteenth-century binding, with all the abrasions and in- 
equalities of the worn original copied in blind tooling, with the 
skill of a Chinese tailor. This is the work, admirable of its. 
kind, of Mensing, of Amsterdam, who also signs a creditable erimson 
morocco (28) in Grolier style. Another very fine Duteh example- 
is No. 27, by Van der Henvel, of the Hague. We cannot say 
that we are pleased with the modern German bindings. No. 26, 
with its feebly florid Munich design in relief, and No. 25, from: 
Leipzig, with its ostentatious profusion of gold tooling, are heavy 
without solidity, and laborious without elegance. Taste in Italy 
is still less to be trusted. The crimson morocco of Acampora 
(32), from Naples, is exceedingly mean ; and still uglier is the- 
chocolate brown calf bound by a well-known hand in Venice. 

The French contributions are of a far higher order. Nothi 
could be better than the grace and severe reserve of Cuzin’s. 
poset morocco (17). But the most beautiful Paris example 

ere is a dark n polished morocco (20), by Lortie, which is 
worthy of the best days of French binding. In most of these 
Parisian specimens we are conscious of the tradition of the past ; 
the names of Derome and of Thouvenin are before the eyes of 
these, their latest disciples. In the English bindings here ex- 
hibited we are reminded of the recovery which the art of 
beok-binding has made of late in this country. Something is 
still generally lacking in the fine preparation of the skins, as well 
as in the precision of lettering and delicacy of tooling of the 
French. But Morrell’s “Gobelin Blue Polished Moroeco,” with 
the air of a fine Roger Payne about it (6), is a highly accom- 

lished example, the artist of which has little to learn from the: 

rench or from any one else. Zaehnsdorf’s light-green morocco: 
(12), with ivy-leaves, butterflies, birds, and transfixed hea:te. 
dancing round it in a loose border, is extremely pretty. Among 
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the needlework book-bindings, the most interesting is (37), a very 
elaborate design, embodying the story of the book, and executed 
.on canvas, with gold and silver threads on a black background. 
Miss May Morris, a designer who is equally accomplished as a 
meedlewoman, sends a book bound in green shot-silk (39), which 
is charming in colour and agreeable in drawing ; and another (40) 
which is more ingenious, but not nearly so successful, the dull 
‘white silk which forms the base of it taking a squalid look in 
almost all lights. It is evident that, if we want a book bound, in 
‘any style and at any price, Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis are the people 
to get it done for us. We confess that, much as we delight in 
‘examining the best of these sumptuous covers, we hardly admit 
that they are the proper furniture of a library. They make the 
‘books which bear them, in the words of Seneca, “non studiorum 
instrumenta, sed «dium ornamenta”; but there are people, we 
thope, whose world is wide enough for either kind. 

Messrs. Obach & Co. have opened an exhibition of the etched 
and engraved work of and after the late M. Meissonier, in the 
galleries, 20 Cockspur Street. This collection is very complete, 
but it labours under the disadvantage of doing little more than 
merely repeating the effect of a similar exhibition of Meissonier’s 
work which is now open a few doors off. To this latter we gave 
full attention the other day, and we cannot return to the subject 
at present. 

At the galleries of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. is now on view 
a large eouperiion of portraits, “ The Court of Criminal Appeal,” 

inted by Sir Arthur Clay. The principal figures are those of 
Tord Coleridge, Mr. Baron Pollock, Mr. Justice Day, Mr. Justice 
Smith, and Mr. Justice Charles. This is an interesting piece of 
contemporary manners and history, the careful fidelity of which 
to nature will give it more and more value as time goes on. We 
‘wish more opportunities were given for the production of credit- 
able work of this class. 

A collection of the water-colour snare of Mr. E. P. 
Bucknall, entitled “English Woods and Forests,” is now 
exhibited at the galleries of Messrs. Buck & Reid, in New Bond 
Street. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


NGLISHMEN excel in ee | respects, as in others they are 
beneath contempt, and perhaps their defects are the com- 
lement of their qualities. Thus they are admirable colonists, 
Sut execrable cooks. An exiled Frenchman is always sighing for 
‘the fleshpots of Paris or the haut gout of the herbs and garlic in 
this darling Southern cookery. He has formed his hereditary 
tastes, ever recalled by delicious savours, and he holds by them. 
Now an Englishman has a palate, but no convictions and few pre- 
judices. With a robust digestion and a healthy appetite, he can 
thrive upon solid fare in any circumstances. He scorches his 
fresh-killed meat and bolts it; he swallows down the damper of 
the Australian settler or the pemmican of Canadian trappers, or the 
diabolical farinaceous messes of barbarous Africans, in audacious 
defiance of dyspepia. It all comes naturally enough; for under 
the most feveatable circumstances at home he fares uncommonly 
badly. We have the best meat in the world and the very worst 
cooks. Crude simplicity has been our ideal of luxury ; the saddle 
and the sirloin, the plum pudding and the mince pie, have been 
the immemorial triumphs of national festivals. We attribute 
‘this partly to English energy, partly to the excess of moisture 
in the soil and the climate, but chiefly to a superabundance of 
fuel. We have been so busy in making money and getting on, 
‘that we have got into the habit of hurrying on the preparation of 
meals. We have had such magnificent buliocks in our rich 
meadows, such game-flavoured mutton on the thyme-scented 
sheaths and hill-pastures, that our epicures used to be content with 
the joints cooked au naturel. Above all, with the open chimney- 
places in castle and cottage, we have been in the habit of keeping 
up blazing fires. There was abundance of coal in the cellars of 
‘the rich, and turf from the commons, or lop and top from the 
‘woods and forests, was more or less at the command of the poor. 
Even the epicurean Johnson, who prided himself on taking special 
«are of his belly, who criticized the comparative merits of the 
jellies of Mrs. Abington and Mrs. Thrale, used to deluge his 
Puddings with lobster sauce and revel in veal advancing towards 
ecompositien. Whereas in countries where fuel is scarce the 
people learned the art of cooking leisurely, and Providence tem- 
pered the cold wind to these closely-cropped lambs. The French- 
man who might have been sent to the galleys for trespassing in 
search of things on the seigneurial domains had been taught even 
in famine-time to make tolerably savoury dishes out of garden 
stuff and the weeds he gathered in the ditches. 
With better opportunities those somewhat Barmecide re- 
became banquets that might have gladdened bourgeois 
Lucullus. The bleak and dreary plains of the Castiles, 
where each trve and hedge has been grubbed up that might 
shelter the predatory sparrow, were thé stern foster-mothers 
of the savoury Spanish cuisine. The women who shivered 
through the bitter winters over the precious and costly hand- 
ful of charcoal, watched the slow simmering of the olla in 
the pipkin, with the shreds of bacon steaming among the 
cabbages and the chick-beans. When Sancho voluptuously 
marked the gelatinous cow-heels in the m La Mancha venta 
for his own, he knew what he was speaking about. So in 


sunny Italy and in the palaces where comfort had been sacrificed 
to show and the a ee forgotten in the construction of 
the salons, the cook who had illusory wages and found himself 
sent up soups that would have been meritorious at Philippe’s, and 
scraps of bacon and pig’s liver that might have passed for ortolans 
and beccaficos. In fact, wherever Patience was married to 
Necessity, the Mother of Invention, the progeny did the poor 
arents infinite credit. Now latterly, in wealthy and pretentious 
land, we have been a ing between two stools. Our ambition 
has been overreaching itself, and we have been aiming at a cuisine 
we have never succeeded in assimilating. The City used to swear, 
with reason, by its unrivalled chops and steaks. Now, before the 
advance of a spurious luxury, the old-fashioned chop-houses have 
been swept away. They have given place to the newfangled 
restaurants, with the infernal “ hot-plates” and ventilating 
“steamers,” which are fatal to good living. So, in the country 
districts, the inn with the rubicund and well-conditioned 
landlord, who thoroughly understood comfort in the low- 
toned old English fashion, has been giving place to the hotel. 
Where are the glass-protected cup s in the roomy 
entrance hall, immortalized by Dickens and Thackeray, where 
you could contemplate the cold quarters of lamb and rounds 
of beef, and pick and choose among the pies and variegated 
fruit tarts? The chop has given place to the cutlet, which is 
continually réchauffé to any extent, and which lends itself to all 
manner of diabolical dressings. But what comes home to the 
majority ofelderly men about town isthe melancholy transformation 
of cookery at the Clubs. The typical dinner of former days was 
modelled upon that of Clunn’s famous house in Covent Garden, 
although slightly elaborated in the florid Corinthian style. The 
soups, the fish, the joints, the sweets were all perfect of the kind, 
and if doubtful entrées were thrown in, they were evidently 
served by way of make-weight. With a sound digestion, there 
was nothing to complain of, except excessive solidity. Now the 
most celebrated dining Clubs, with scarcely one exception, 
are cursed with second-rate and commonplace cooks of the 
advanced school. These artists have little originality, but 
a vast deal of audacity. They have no conception of the 
charms of refined simplicity, but they confound delicacies 
with all that is rich and unwholesome. They seek to im- 
rove, or at least to vary, the Sauce Tartare or the Sauce 
ferte. Just as if a Salvationist “Colonel” were to go in 
for editing St. Augustine. Their one idea of a successful dinner 
seems to be disguising admirable meat in deadly brown mixtures, 
impregnated with Taragon spices and chopped truffles. It would 
puzzle a Dr. Kitchener, or an “Original” Walker, to suggest the 
wines that would go satisfactorily with these horrid messes. As 
matter of fact, at the sumptuous and solemn hotel banquets, 
where political lights and colonial Premiers are bidden to Borgia 
feasts, the accompanying wines are most recklessly mixed, and 
the unfortunate guests, if they drink up to their dinner tickets, draw 
dangerous drafts on the strongest constitutions. In the interests 
of health as well as of social enjoyment, the new system needs 
radical reforming, and we may hope that the new Amphitryon 
Club, introduced with a deafening flourish of trumpets, may dis- 
tinguish itself for something more than prohibitory charges. 


THE IDLER. 


ae play by Mr. Haddon Chambers, which Mr. Alexander 
has produced at the St. James’s Theatre, if not the work of 
a master of his art, betrays the hand of an accomplished student. 
Some of the episodes are contrived with an ingenuity that is 
highly creditable to the author, though they may not prove him 
to be a dramatist of real power and . He has been warmly 
raised for his study of the character of the leading personage, 

ark Price, “the Idler,” for whose hands some mischief still is 
foundto do; but as to the justice of his claim to this commenda- 
tion a doubt arises. We should like to be convinced that Mr. 
Chambers really designed to draw such a man as Mark Price 
is, and not, as we are inclined to suspect, that his only aim and 
end, in truth, was to make effective situations, to the making of 
which the character of his principal personage was a subordinate 
consideration, if he considered it at all. The Idler seems to us a 
drama of situation. We should prefer to believe, if we could 
do so without unjustifiable credulity, that the of Mark 
Price is that which one or two of the critics have assumed 
it to be—we shy at the word psychological, for it is so sadly 
abused, so, to avoid it, let us say, in roundabout phrase—the 
attempt to pourtray a character in which evil ions and some 
sort of good instinct strive for mastery. So far as The Idler is 
concerned it matters little ; we may see the play and make of i 
what we will; but character is the foundation of drama, an 
there is hope of sterling work from Mr. Chambers, if he is able to 
succeed, by devising situations, in developing character, instead of 
severe on the commonplace lines and in the usual fashion of 
etting character take its chance, and thinking only of the con- 
junctions and rencontres which momentarily excite impressi 
spectators—that is to say, of “ situation.” 

The weakest part of Mr. Chambers’s play is the comedy, and 
this is very weak indeed. There is no commoner episode in 
fiction, narrative or theatrical, than that of a mgn so blundering 
over a proposal of marriage that the lady either supposes the 
offer is not addressed to her when it is, or that it is addressed 
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to her when it is not. To find this poor old mistake doing 
duty again is a melancholy evidence of deficient imagination. 
Lack of humour, we fear, is Mr. Chambers’s weak point. The 
comedy with which he has tried to lighten the play struck us as 
being infinitely the heaviest part of it. We do not recollect in 
the work of modern English playwrights a personage quite so 
conspicuous for bad taste and absence of all reasonable refinement 
as the Kate Merryweather of Miss Maude Millett. The drama 
awakened in us no stronger feeling than one of the deepest and 
sincerest sympathy for the American millionaire Simeon Strong, 
that he should be doomed to marry a young woman who “= 
for and lands him in the vulgar fashion here exhibited. Yet 
Mr. Chambers seems to understand the nature of a pure-minded, 
noble-hearted woman. Helen, the young wife of Sir John Hard- 
ing, for whom “ the Idler,” who has loved her before her marriage, 
retains 80 overpowering a passion, is one, and his mother, Mrs. 
Cross, is another. Miss Marion Terry represents the former 
and Lady Monckton the latter, and they partly redeem the mis- 
take of introducing the tedious General Merryweather and his 
offensive daughter. 

Such popularity as The Idler attains will be due to the skilful 
development of the chain of situations spoken of, and to the ve 
able performance of the three principal players. Sir John Hard- 
ing, who has lived a wild life in California before inheriting a 
baronetcy and a fortune and becoming a rising light of the 
House of Commons, had shot and killed a man named Strong. 
Mark Cross was Harding's comrade; he isthe friend—has saved 
the life—of Strong’s brother Simeon, now a millionaire, and Cross 
loves Harding’s wife, whom he had once hoped to marry. Coming 
to first principles, the happiness of the Hardi has to be pre- 
served, It is this that the spectator is sup to desire, and the 
questions are, How Harding is to be saved from the vengeance of 
Simeon Strong (who believes that the accident was a murder), 
and how Helen is to escape the peril of Mark Cross’s love ; seeing 
that, by her influence over Strong, Harding's fate is to a great extent 
in her hands? There is here very fair material for a drama, and on 
the whole it iswell employed. The first sudden, and on both sides un- 

» meeting of Harding and Strong forms as it were an effec- 
tive ending to the first chapter; but here they do not speak beyond 
Strong’s refusal to take his enemy’s hand, and the interview 
between them which it is understood must follow is anxiously 
awaited. The American millionaire’s apparently invincible de- 
cision is to hand his brother's murderer—as he supposes Harding 
to be—over to the law; but after this, though interest is to a 
certain extent retained, the author becomes somewhat theatrical. 
Mark Cross insists that Lady Harding shall visit him at his 
chambers, and she is to drop her bouquet as a sign of acquiescence. 
We do not believe that she would have done so, or that she 
would have thought of doing so; however, to the chambers she 
goes, and while she is there her husband knocks at the door, is 
admitted, finds her fan on the table—she is concealed on the 
balcony—and insists on a duel to the death. Here Mr. Chambers 
becomes very crude. Both Harding and Cross have lived ina 
country where six-shooters were kept ready at hand and hastily 
drawn ; the duel may not be impossible ; but when Strong, who 
is close by, interposes, and Harding vows that he will fire if the 

maker does not stand aside, we approach the realm of the 
ridiculous. Harding has killed one of the twin brothers, he really 
could not kill the survivor on such a shallow pretext, and Mr. 
Waring has not the dramatic force to exalt us above the con- 
sideration of probabilities—he is too conventional, too common- 
say too essentially middle class. The three parts to which we 
ve referred are those of Mark Cross, Lady Harding, and Simeon 
Strong, played by Mr. Alexander, Miss Marion Terry, and a new 
American actor, Mr. John Mason. Mr. Alexander is subtle and 
adroit, failing only to indicate the vehemence and impulse of 
Mark Cross’s passion. Miss Marion Terry is essentially sympa- 
thetic, and the more credit is due to her because, in visiting the 
chambers of her old lover in equivocal circumstances, y 
Harding does so very improbable a thing. Mr. Mason judiciously 
avoids exaggeration in a character which extends over a consider- 
able range of sentiment. His scene with Mr. Alexander in the 
third act was admirably played by both; indeed, this interview 
is quite the best thing in the drama. Lady Monckton’s represen- 
tation of Mrs. Cross was singularly truthful and sincere. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


NOTHER Insurance Office, the Church of England Assurance 
Institution, is dispensing with medical examination—a 
pretty plain proof that the public objection to examination is 
stro’ But the change made by this office differs from those 
introduced by the Sun and the Caledonian, on which we have 
commented already in these columns. The two latter Companies, 
it will be recollected, offer to insure a specified sum payable after 
a certain number of years. In the case of the Sun, however, the 
licy does not come into effect until five years have elapsed ; and 
in the case of the Caledonian, although the insurance begins at once, 
the ey UP to a certain age is only half what it becomes after- 
wards. e Church of England Assurance Institution offers to 
insure not a specified sum, but an annuity. It tells us that, 
of all the new assurances effected last year at an important 
office, nearly 60 per cent. were endowment insurances—that is, 
pélicles, water which the sum assured becomes payable during 


life on the attainment of a given age. The Institution, there- 
fore, argues that the object is to make provision for old age, 
and it thinks that the provision will be better made by 
insuring an annuity than by insuring a certain sum. 

may or may not be. The assurant, no doubt, wishes to have 
a provision for his old age; but he may prefer it in the form 
of a given sum which will yield him an annuity, and yet allow 
him to leave the principal to his family. Still, there must be 
very many cases in which the assurant would prefer an annuity 
to a fixed sum ; and it is well that some office should provide for 
those who have that preference. There is to be, as we have said, 
no medical examination. Further, residence in all parts of the 
world is allowed; no extra premiums become payable under any 
circumstances; the policies are unconditional from the com- 
mencement; and they are strictly non-forfeitable. Besides, if 
the assurant dies before the age at which the pension or annuity 
begins, the whole of the premiums paid by him are returnable to 
his representatives. To take an example so as better to under- 
stand the working of the system, let us suppose that a man of 
thirty desires to provide for himself an income of 100/. a year 
beginning when he reaches the age of sixty-five and run- 
ning on till death. The premium he will have to pay, if 
he makes such an arrangement with the Church of England 
Institution, will be 152. paying that sum annually for thirty- 
five years. If he reaches the age of sixty-five, he is entitled 
thenceforward to iool.a year; but if he dies before he reaches 
sixty-five, his representatives are entitled to receive back the whole 
of the premiums paid by him. In that case his family lose only the 
interest on the 15/. a year that he has paid for the years he may have 
lived beyond thirty without reaching sixty-five. Where a man is 
not married and desires to have a certain income which will enable 
him to retire from business at a specified age, it is, no doubt, a 
very easy way of carrying out his wish. So a man may very 
easily provide thus for his wife. But of course the annuity dies 
with either the husband or the wife, as the case may be, and 
therefore it is not a plan availabie where children have to be pro- 
vided for. Assuming, however, that the desire is to secure aa 
annuity in old age for either husband or wife, there is one other 
advantage of the scheme—namely, that after the first year the sur- 
render value is not less than 80 per cent. of the premiums paid. 
This is unquestionably a liberal surrender value. Too often those 
who find themselves unable to continue paying premiums, and 
who desire to surrender their policies, are returned only about one- 
third of the amount already paid. 

Early in the week the rate of discount in the open market rose 
to 23 per cent., and occasionally even to 3 per cent., while still 
more was freely paid for short loans, but it has again fallen to 
2} per cent. Partly the advance in the market was due to 
the large revenue payments, partly to the settlement in Consols,. 
and partly to the increased distrust. The alarmist rumours 
that began to circulate early last week have unfortunately 
continued. There appears to be little ground for them beyond 
the well-known fact that several important houses connected. 
with South America have a very large lock-up of capital 
in securities which cannot for the present be realised, and 
that, therefore, they are every now and then embarrassed by 
the demands that come upon them. But there are good grounds 
for believing that the houses in the greatest difficulties have 
received the assistance they require, and that no serious failure 
is to be apprehended. There is a belief, too, that the advanca 
in rates was due to some extent to the action of the joint-stock 
and private banks in increasing their reserves. It is hoped that 
the banks are now disposed to meet the demands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to some extent. The expectation is that 
they will agree to publish returns monthly, and, of course, also 
to increase their reserves, If they have already begun to increase 
their reserves, they naturally are reducing the accommodation. 
they give to their customers, and thus are making the money 
market somewhat harder than it otherwise would be. That, 
however, though it may be a temporary inconvenience to a few, 
will, in the long run, be beneficial, and the banks are therefore to 
be congratulated upon the public spirit they are showing. 

The silver market has again been depressed; the price now is 
443d. per oz. The Indian demand is not very large, the Conti- 
nental demand has ceased, and American speculators are still 
selling. The market for silver securities has been very depressed, 
especially that for Rupee-paper. The report that there had been 
a forgery of Rupee-paper, which has been circulating for some 
weeks, still continues, Put it is impossible to discover whether it 
is true or false. Its persistence, however, makes the market 

he continuance of the alarmist rumours has made the 
stock market this week even more stagnant than it was 
before, and lowered nearly all prices. As stated above, the 
rumours appear to be grossly exaggerated, yet they naturally 
make operators unwilling to increase their risks, Besides 
these rumours, there have been reports of pecuniary difficul- 
ties in South Africa, And the excitement in Paris caused 
by the visit of the Empress Frederick has intensified the 
depression, as it warns everybody concerned that we may at any 
moment have political apprehensions. The news from Buenos 
Ayres grows worse and worse. The Government has had to apply: 
to the foreign banks for a loan of 20 millions of dollars, and has. 
been A sw It is feared, therefore, that it will be compelled to. 
issue more inconyertible paper. If so, it will lower still further 
the purchasing power of the notes, and thereby will increase the 
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general distress. But it is hardly credible that the Government 
will do this, as the ment for the funding of the interest and 
the guarantees was signed here on Thursday. In this the Govern- 
ment pledges itself not to issue more notes, and to cancel every 
year 15 million dollars of those outstanding. To break this 
engagement before the ink is dry would destroy all faith in 
its promises. But if it cannot pay its way, it remains to be 
seen whether it has an alternative. The Government has also 

iven further assurances that it will deal equitably with the 
Drai and Waterworks Company, and a settlement with 
that Company is expected to be soon concluded. In spite of 
that, however, the news from the Republic is so unsatisfactory 
that mtine securities have been even more depressed than 
before, though there was some recovery yesterday. In Chili the 
civil war continues, and appears likely to last. In Uruguay the 
crisis is nearly as bad as in the Argentine Republic. And 
the only satisfactory news from Brazil is that the coffee crop is 
very large and excellent in quality. 

e dispute at the Docks seems likely to end at last ; apparently 
the workpeople are hopelessly divided, and the men are 
returning to work. The Cardiff dispute also promises to end 
quickly. Nevertheless, the labour troubles all over the country, 
it is feared, will tell severely upon trade, which must be tried in 
any case by the prevailing distrust and by the crises in South 
America and South Africa. Partly owing to the fear that trade 
will suffer this year, and partly to the decision of the railway 
Companies, arrived at in a meeting at Euston Station this week, 
to drop all extension Bills, the Home Railway market has given 
way. Yet the traffic returns are exceedingly satisfactory. f udg- 
ing by them alone, one would be inclined to say that the home 
trade continues to improve so much that it counterbalances the 
falling off in the foreign trade. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the increase in working expenses will not prove as large as the 
increase in gross receipts. 


As was to be expected from the continuance of alarmist 
rumours, there has been a general fall in every department of the 
Stock Exchange, Consols closed on Thursday evening at 96, 
which, allowing for the deduction of the interest payable at 
the beginning of April, shows a fall compared with Thursday 
of last week of 3. Rupee-paper has again fallen during the 
week 4, closing on Thursday at 73$ for the Four per Cents, 
and 76$ for the Four and a Half per Cents. The rumours of 
forged endorsements continue ; but it is not possible to ascertain 
whether they are well founded. In Home Railway stocks 
there has likewise been a sharp fall. The Scotch stocks have 
suffered most, as the dividends are considered very unsatis- 
a fall, compared with the p i y evening, of 34. 
North British Preferred i closed on ‘Thursday at 694, 
a fall, compared with Thursday of the week before, of 2]; 
and the Deterred closed at 44}, a fall of as much as 33. Great 
Northern Deferred closed at 814, a fall of 1; Manchester & 
Sheffield “A” closed at 324, also a fall of 1. Great Western 
closed at 160}, a fall of 14. North-Western closed at 1743, a 
fall of 1; and Midland stock closed at 1473, a fall of 13. In the 
American market the changes have not been considerable. They 
are mostly downward; but there has been scarcely any business 
doing. Atchison shares, for instance, closed on Thursday at 
26}, a fall of 3 compared with the preceding Thursday; but 
these securities being little better than gambling counters are 
not of much interest to the investor proper. The agree- 
ment for funding the interest on the debt and the guaran- 
tees was signed on Thursday afternoon by Dr. Plaza 
for the Argentine Government and by Mr. Burns for the London 
Committee. Nevertheless, the fall in Argentine Railway stocks, 
which has been continuous for months now, has again been con- 
siderable for the week. Thus Buenos Ayres and Pacitic Seven Per 
Cent. Preference stock closed at 97 to 101 on Thursday evening. 
The wide quotation shows how very unwilling dealers are to buy 
the stock, and how they protect themselves by giving 4/. less than 
they are willing to take. Compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day the quotation shows a fall of 1. Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario Ordinary closed at 122 to 125, a fall of 4. Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Ordinary closed at 155 to 156, a fall of 3. 
And Central Argentine closed 82-4, a fall of 3. In the ’86 
National Loan there is no change for the week, but the Four and 
a Half Per Cent. Sterling closed on Thursday at 56, a fall of 4. 
Series “A” of the National Cedulas closed at 28}, a fall 
of 1. In Brazilian securities there is no movement worth 

ing of, but the Chilian Four and a Half per Cents of '86 
c on Thursday at 89, a fall for the week of about 2}. There 
has also been a fall in South African gold, diamond, and land 
shares. Thus De Beers closed on Thursday at 15,';, a fall for the 
week of 3. South African Exploration closed at 13}, a fall of 1. 
City and Suburban closed at 4}, a fall of $; and Oceana closed 
at 5, a fall of g. In bank shares there has also been some 
further decline, not so much due, perhaps, to the general distrust, 
as to the impression that dividends will be reduced in consequence 
of the increase of reserves. Thus London and County closed on 
Thursday at 92, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 

; London and Westminster closed et 70}, a fall of 1; London 

oint Stock at 374, a fall of 1; but in Union of London there 
was a rise of $, the close on Thursday having been 41}. 


TWO ROYAL SOCIETIES. 


(Pus ninth exhibition of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 

at their Gallery, 54 Pall Mall East, is of unusually good 
quality. It consists, as on previous occasions, of two parts—a 
series of works by an old master, and recent etchings by the 
members of the Society. The former this year is Turner, and the 
show is one of all those plates of the Liber Studiorum which were 
executed by that artist himself, as well as examples of the rest. 
A note, in which it is not difficult to divine the hand of Mr. 
Seymour Haden, h that “the spectator will not fail to observe 
that, although the plates themselves are carried out in Mezzotint, 
the foundation of them, in nearly every case, resides in an Etching 
of singular force and concentrativeness, and which, as a masterly 
adaptation of means to an end, is in itself in every way remark- 
able.” This sentence might be recast in a purer English ; but it 
is simpler to take it as a valid answer to those who complain 
that the Liber Studiorum has no place in an exhibition of painter- 
etchers. This set of mezzotints is arranged by Mr. W. G. Raw- 
linson, and is rich in variety of “states” as well as in prints of 
admirable quality. 

Among the modern etchers, Mr. W. Strang takes the foremost 
| en. Mr. C. Holroyd, Mr. D. ¥. Cameron, and Mr. G. P. 

acomb-Hood show considerable progress, while Mr. Axel Haig 
and Mr. Frank Short sustain their high position. As to Mr. 
St , his vivid personality, in an art which is seldom very indi- 
vidual in modern times, fills the gallery with a gust of its own. 
With his eighteen etchings, almost all im t in their kind, Mr. 
Strang is a presence not to be passed by. His work continues to re- 
mind usa little of Millet and a great deal of , besides what it 
obviously and openly owes to Rembrandt. It is difficult to define 
the way in which, being so frankly imitative, he is none the less 
genuinely original. We have often asked before why does Mr. 
Strang strive so vehemently after hideousness; we believe the 
reason to be that he does not see beauty. The etcher of the 
massive and homely “ Women Bathing ” (105) and of the terrible 
“ Marriage at Emmaus” (69) cannot be trying to make the ideals 
of human and divine grace as ugly as possible; he must simply 
not be aware what ugliness or beauty is. There is physical 
comeliness of a sort in “ Boccaccio” (94), a group of two girls 
seated under a storm-beaten tree, listening to a lutanist, bent 
over his instrument. But it is not grace or charm to which 
the genius of Mr. Strang points; it is towards the passions 
of terror and despair. He is a very genuine and intense 
ian. “Castaways” (67), a group of dying folk in a 
boat ; the squalid composition in the open air called “ The 
Sick Tinker” (164); the very grim and terrible design of 
a substantial “Phantom” (68), hobnobbing with a miserable 
man across a table—these exhibit the etcher’s sinister power. 
But sometimes we confess that Mr. Strang is not intelligible. 
What does “The Cause of the Poor” (14), with its row 
of starved, vacuous, Slavonic faces, mean? Who are these 
figures? Are they meant for English poor, or do they illustrate, 
as they appropriately might, some nightmare of Dostoiefisky’s ? 
If we do not quite know what “ The Worshippers ” (255) means, 
we can, at least, invent a meaning for it. A naked impassive 
woman sits upright in a chair, while an artist, a Catholic priest, 
a Protestant minister, and a philosopher, crawl near to kiss her 
hand, with lamentable longing eyes, which meet no encour- 
agement. The dripping and decapitated head of a fifth man, of a 
different type—a man of action, and perhaps a soldier—hangs 
from a nail in the wall. The large etching of “Charon” (125), 
which holds the place of honour, is less happy in its Dante and 
its Virgil than in the crowd of “Stygian souls” which throngs 
around them. It is characteristic of Mr. Strang’s sinister view of 
life, that all these, with one oe are the solid ghosts of 
young men and women, full of . 

Mr. Holroyd has not Mr. Strang’s imagination, but his five 
“ Buthers ” (55), naked under the solemn figure of a Sphinx, and 
his kreeling figure of a man, called “ Prayer” (151), are very 
strong in drawing and earnest in feeling. There is a fine 
Renaissance sentiment, and some direct reminiscence of Giorgione, 
in Mr. Charles H. Shannon’s mezzotint of “ Summer” (240). 
Mr. T. J. Dalgleish’s “ An Accident” (36), a man lifted out of a 
canal, is direct and vigorous. Among architectural etchings the 
upright studies of London buildings, icularly warehouses 
above Thames wharves, by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, are very good, 
in the delicate manner of Mr. Whistler. A large, well-composed 
landscape by Mr. Perey Robertson is “ Winchester” (29), with 
the shini river in the fo Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s 

rtraits—the head of “ Mr. T. Lee,” the sculptor (53), the 
ull-length sketch of “ Mr. Llewellyn,” the painter (235)—are 
very refined. Mr. Short, whose work is always delightful, sends 
an exquisite “ Entrance to the Mersey” (93), and a number of 
similar studies of shore and shipping. Mr. Wilfrid Ball's 
“ Sleepy Holland” (129) is remarkably pretty. Mr. Haig has 
been in Cairo (134, 154) with excellent results. 

The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water-Colours ex- 
hibits this year at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery in New Bond 
Street. This is a large exhibition of a high average of merit, but 
a rather singular absence of salient points. These painters, most 
of whom are at home in Glasgow, work in water-colour with 
facility and skill, with fairly good colour and a certain dash and 
bravura. The most remarkable drawing here is Mr. Arthur 
Melville’s “ Henley” (35), the fleet of the regatta seen at night, 
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and revealed through the blue obscurity by its profusion of 
and lanterns. This isa very skilful little 
tour de force. We have noted for special praise two brilliant 
little sea-scapes by Mr. Coventry, “Anstruther Harbour” (63), 
and “Home from the Fishing” (68); Mr. Samuel Reid’s serene 
k-scene, curiously foreshortened, called “ Pond Lilies” (18); 
. Nisbet’s — of armed marauders seen against the red 
“Sunset on a er Moor” (70); Mr. Thomas Scott’s large and 
ambitious fox-hunting drawing, called “A Check” (96), re- 
markable for the boldness with which the field in the foreground, 
on which the huntsmen are circulating, is painted in deep cloud- 
shadow, while the amphitheatre of hills around is in broad sun- 
shine; Mr. P. A. Hay’s “Tarbert” (123); Mr. Brownlie’s 
“ Street Scene in an old Fishing Town” (200) ; and familiar work 
by the hands of Mr. F. Powell and Mr. David Murray. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


yas performance of Brahms’s new String Quintet at last 
Monday’s popular concert is, so far, the most important 
event of the musical season. The new work was originally pro- 
duced towards the end of last year at Vienna, where it was 
received with unqualified praise and admiration. So far as could 
be judged from a single hearing—and in the case of so many-sided 
a genius as Brahms first impressions are most liable to modifica- 
tion—the opinion of the Viennese critics is likely to be endorsed 
inLondon. There can be no doubt that the applause with which 
the Quintet was received was more than usually spontaneous, and 
the effect created upon the audience was very marked, especially 
in the later movements of the work. In many respects the 
Quintet in G presents points of interest and divergence from 
the composer’s recent works. The manner in which the first 
movement is written for the various instruments, the pro- 
minence given throughout to the First Viola, the slightly 
Slavonic character of the Adagio, and the distinct Hungarian 
colour of the Finale, are all points which cannot fail to strike 
the listener. Similarly the gradual change in the character of 
the music from the romantic nature of the Allegro and the 
pathos of the Adagio to the brightness and grace of the 
Allegretto, and the wild gaiety and joviality of the final Vivace, 
keeps the interest continually increasing from the first to the last 
note. That the whole composition, from a technical point of 
view, is absolutely masterly, need hardly be said; but what is 
much more satisfactory is the absence of apparent effort and the 
thoroughly spontaneous character of the music. On a first hear- 
ing the most attractive parts were the last two movements; 
the opening Allegro is more complex, and evidently requires 
closer acquaintance to be properly appreciated. Great care had 
been bestowed upon the performance by Dr. Joachim and his 
colleagues, Messrs. Ries, Straus, Gibson, and Signor Piatti; and 
the playing left nothing to be desired. The interest created b 
the Quintet was such that it is to be hoped Mr. Chappell will 
enable frequenters of these concerts to hear the composer's earlier 
work of the same description, which has apparently been allowed, 
most undeservedly, to fall out of the repertory. The remainder 
of the programme last Monday consisted of Chopin’s Study in 
C sharp minor, and Scherzo in B flat minor; Bach’s Chaconne 
for Violin Solo; and Beethoven’s Pianoforte Trio in B flat major, 
Op. 97. The pianist was Mlle. Ebenschiitz, who was not alto- 
gether satisfactory in Chopin's Study, her playing of which was 
wanting in delicacy and due regard of the marks of expression. 
The Scherzo, and a waltz which she played for an encore, suited 
her much better; and in the Trio her playing was quite excellent. 
By a curious blunder, the programme-book contained an analysis 
the wrong study which the pianist had selected. The vocalist 
was Mr. Orlando Harley, who sang Mozart’s “ Un’ aura amorosa,” 
and Clay’s “I'll sing thee songs of Araby,” to the careful accom- 
paniment of Mr. Clitfe. Dr. Joachim gave a familiar, but always 
welcome, performance of the Chaconne, and played as an encore a 
Bourrée and Gigue from another of Bach’s Violin Suites. 

The main attraction of the Crystal Palace Concert last Satur- 
day was the appearance of Dr. Joachim, which attracted a larger 
audience than usual to the Sydenham concert-room. The great 
artist was heard in Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and in three of 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, as arranged by himself for Pianoforte 
and Violin. The breaking of a string in Dr. Joachim’s violin 
at the beginning of the Concerto necessitated a change in the 
order of the programme, but after the First Movement of Mr. 
Wingham’s charming Serenade the Concerto was duly played. 
It is almost needless to say that the performance was extra- 
ordinarily fine; in no other work does the breadth and dignity 
of Dr. Joachim’s style find such an qpeeete for display. 
After the performance of the Hungarian Dances—the accompani- 
ment to which was well played by Mr. Eyre—the violinist was 
recalled to the platform and forced to give another of the same 
series as an encore. The rest of Saturday’s programme consisted 
of Haydn’s charming “ Oxford” Symphony, the “ Dance of the 
Hours,” from Ponchielli’s Gioconda, and songs by Mozart, Grieg, 
and Mr. V. White, sung by Mme. Bertha Moore with pu WS 
success, in spite of the apology which was made for her on the 
plea of hoarseness. 

On the same afternoon that excellent artist Herr Straus took 
Dr. Joachim’s place at the Popular Concert, leading Beethoven's 
Quartet for strings, Op. 18, No. 4, in admirable style, and taking 


with Herr Schénberger in Schumann’s Sonata in D minor, 
. 121, for pianoforte and violin. Herr Schénberger also play 
Pianoforte Sonata in A . 42, the 
of the programme comprising songs by Mr. Santley a 
violoncello solo by Signor Piatt 


ARTISTIC PHILANTHROPY. 


HILANTHROPY may be said to be the leading spirit of 
the age, but amongst all the various sections of society at 
home and abroad whom worthy souls endeavour to assist there 
has been no room up till now for the gifted amateur. Pocket- 
handkerchiefs and el waistcoats have been supplied to the 
Borioboolagas, cheques and sympathy have flowed in upon 
General-dealer Booth, but the claims of the gifted amateur have 
been somehow ignored, and no doubt culpably so. This re- 
proach, however, will no longer brand the national shield, for 
the “ Artists’ Alliance” has come to the rescue of unrecognized 
talent in distress. From its home in the Adelphi this Society 
has launched forth its prospectus, one of which has reached us, 
According to this ingenuous document, “there is no section of 
the educated community so unassisted by the many modern insti- 
tutions that mark our social and intellectual progress as the great 
body of non-professional artists.” When one thinks of all the 
forms of boredom endured by those whose avocation it is to visit 
the innumerable picture shows which speckle the face of the West 
End one is inclined to enter a hasty protest, but the document 
will repay more patient perusal. “Many there are, possessing 
rare talents and aptitudes, who, receiving no encouragement to 
pursue the practice of their art, either let it fall into desuetude” 
(Amen! so mote it be!) “or allow their work to remain in the 
comparative obscurity of the home circle, to be unearthed only 
for the criticism of unapppreciative friends.” That the gifted 
amateur should complain of the criticism of his intimates, when, 
on the contrary, the “opinion of partial friends” is the usual 
excuse for vexing the soul of the public, savours of black ingrati- 
tude. “It is an undoubted fact,” continues our authority, “ that 
there is thus an enormous amount of latent talent (only requiring 
encouragement for its development) lost to the Nation.” The 
italics are ours, and typify the thrill of horror caused by this truly 
appalling announcement. How can such a terrible state of things 
be remedied ? How can the nation recoup this loss that threatens 
to sap its foundations? The Artists’ Alliance steps forward, “to 
supply a long-admitted and urgent want,” and to “constitute a 
real and ideal Republic of Art.” Our experience of real and ideal 
Republics hitherto has been that they present a distressing dis- 
similarity to each other; but no doubt the Artists’ Alliance com- 
rises a secretary who has read history. The aim of the Alliance 
is “to enroll all professional and non-professional artists and art- 
workers as members, to be of distinct practical use and benefit to 
them by providing them with Pupils and a ready market for the 
sale of Art-Work, by raising their status, and by making their 
Voice heard and their Power felt in all matters pertaining to 
their interests as Art- Workers,” 

This is all very —<—_ and beautiful; but the great attrac- 
tion of the Alliance, the charm of this real and ideal Republic 
of Art, is its practical catholicity. It is not usually the most 
salient feature in the real Republics we are acquainted with. 
This pleasing trait is to be found in the description of the ex- 
hibitions which the Alliance proposes to hold, not at one season 
or another, but “all the year round,” and which are to be “ free 
to the public,” the latter boon ge | one that will no doubt 
be appreciated. “‘ With the great object of selling all work,” 
says the prospectus with adorable candour, “ members are invited 
to send for Exhibition, Sale, and Competition (for money Prizes 
Exhibits in all or any of the following departments”; an 
here appears the delightful eclecticism above alluded to, for the 
“departments ” are twelve in number, and the gifted artist who 
responded to the invitation to exhibit in them ad/ would certainl 
be a comprehensive worker. Passing over the sections for oi 
and water-colours, pastels and crayons, sculpture and modelling, 
we wander on through “Medieval and Modern Illuminating, 
Ecclesiastical Art Work, Glass Staining; Decorative, Architec- 
tural, and Mechanical (sic) Art; Fan, ‘l'apestry, Silk, Satin, and 
Velvet Painting; Leather Work, Artificial "Photons, Skeleton 
Leaves, Menu Painting, and Photographic (sic) Colouring; Lace 
and Embroidery; Art Needlework, including Crewel, Crochet, 
Berlin Wool, Bead Work, Knitting, Tatting, &c.” Visions of 
the P.R.A. “turning the heel” of a stocking or wrestling with a 
crochet-needle, while Mr. Alma Tadema triumphantly adds a 
glass eye to the tiger he has just completed in Berlin wool and 
bead-work, and Sir John Millais holds up with pride the anti- 
macassar he has executed in tatting, float before one’s eyes; for 
evidently the “compleat angler” in the streams of Art should 
have all these remarkably varied assortments of talents at his 
fingers’ ends. The wisdom of the Alliance in keeping their ex- 
hibition open all the year round becomes apparent when we read 
that the “ Exhibits will remain at the Exhibition ¢iJ/ sold, unless 
removed by the exhibitor”; but as this may in some cases seem 
to trench upon the limits of eternity, the prospectus further states 
that “where the price is left to the discretion of the Society they 
will absolutely guarantee sale.” The italics are not ours, but are 
evidently intended te call attention to this somewhat rash pro- 
mise. Surely a fresh plague will be visited upon the Artists’ 
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Alliance; the land will bring forth woollen comforters, and 
tatting will be in all their quarters at this promise of unlimited 
sale! In the paragraph devoted to finance questions, we are told 
that the income (derived from donations, subscriptions, and com- 
missions on sales) is devoted “ partly to the purchase of Members’ 
Exhibits in all departments, not otherwise sold”; and such a 
statement would seem to spell bankruptcy, were it not that the 
Alliance proposes“ the establishment of bazaars for the sale of 
needlework and other productions of Members,” where no doubt 
the Society will “shoot the rubbish” it has unwisely contracted 
to buy. But these are not all the advantages to be secured by 
membership. There is yet an inestimable ie conferred— 
one that will touch a corde sensible; for we are told that “ Mem- 
bers are granted the right of affixing the letters ‘ M.A.A.’ (Member 
of the Artists’ Alliance) after their names.” 


LADY BARTER. 


T is probably for want of ge and care that Mr. Coghlan 

has fallen short in writing his comedy Lady Barter. ere 
is evidence of capacity amply sufficient to show that if he had 
persevered he would have reached success, instead of lazily turn- 
ing aside when the way required thought, and landing carelessly 
in a morass. It is a pity. There is, truly, the fundamental 
weakness in Barter that it suggests other plays, notably 
Emile L but the is not 
close eno to justify an 0 iarism i r. 
able ideas, and that he leads up to a result which is not con- 
vincing or satisfactory. Rosmersholm has had one good effect : it 
has made us very patient and charitable. We see other plays 
and perceive that they are bad, weak, e, foolish, but there 
is always this comforting reflection, that they might be worse— 
they might be Rosmersholms, The remembrance of the sad, sad 
afternoon when we suffered under the Rosmer dispensation should 
make the critic very strong to endure, and very grateful that he is 
on ground sufficiently firm to enable him to see what is going on. 
The atmosphere of ly Barter’s beautiful drawing-room is not 
always particularly wholesome, but it is not the pestilential 
miasma of Rosmer’s habitation. 

The main object of the play is to show how Colonel Pearce, 
returning from brilliant service in Egypt, finds his dearest friend, 
Lord Brent, on the point of marrying Lady Barter, a widow of 
questionable antecedents, and seeks, successfully in the end, to 
prevent the alliance. In his endeavour to steer clear of conven- 
tionality, Mr. Coghlan has, to begin with, been half-hearted in his 
treatment of Lady Barter’s character. He has evidently striven to 
avoid drawing her as the regulation adventuress ; but the result is 
that we scarcely know why she should not make a very passable 
Lady Brent. Pearce on his arrival in London is charged with a mis- 
sion to her—to deliver into her hands some letters entrusted to his 
care by a brother officer who fell in the Soudan. This brother 
officer had loved “ Nelly Marshall,” as Lady Barter was formerly 
called, and she had jilted him; ladies have this way sometimes ; 
but not nearly enough is said of the dead lover's merit or of her 

essness or vice, whichever it may be, to make her repug- 
nant. The audience wants to know a little more than is here 
told. In the duel between Pearce and Lady Barter, which 
arises — her determination to ean | Brent ont his resolve to 
revent the marriage, it is , of course, that he shall have 
tll the worst of it to beste Gili In a play founded on some- 
what conventional lines—and unconventionality is not neces- 
sarily genius—apprehension must be aroused or it cannot be 
allayed; and so Pearce is checked more than once before he 
y gives checkmate to his adversary, and saves his friend from 

a fate he is not in the least anxious to avoid; on the contrary, at 
the time he regrets his salvation, and “at the time” is the only 
riod during which tors are concerned with him. The 
fault of the play that will perhaps be fatal to its success is the 
manner in whic it falls to pieces in the last act. Pearce arrives 
at Lady Barter’s house for a third time on the evening of a day 
distinguished by the fact that once in the morning, and a second 
time in the afternoon, it has been impressed upon him that he is 
not welcome. There is a certain air of Jack-in-the-Boxishness 
about this that it would have been well to avoid; but the chief 
point is to what extent his persistent returns are justifiable, and 
we regret to find that the final explosion rather too closely 
resembles a squib. Pearce begs for a ten minutes’ interview 
with Lady Barter, and Brent not only acquiesces, but consents 
to listen. unobserved. This is trebly wrong. In the first place, 
Pearce, the gallant V.C., should not have condescended to suggest 
eavesdropping ; and, in addition to this, no one can ibly gain 
an iota of advantage from it, because a result is sought, and will, 
he declares, be attained; Lady Barter will reject Brent; and, if 
so, why need he be compelled to listen to the means by which 
the result is brought about? In the second place, moreover, 
Brent would not have stooped to the concealment behind the 
curtain; and, in the third place, Lady Barter, believing him to 
be all that is high-minded, should not have suspected him capable 
of such espionage. All this might be hidden or glossed over if 
these — ten minutes were turned to really impressive pur- 
pose; but they are not. Pa what happens during a fraction of 
these ten minutes the failure or success of the play entirely 
depends. What we mean is this :—Pearce should have a secret 


so crushing learning his knowl of it, Lady Barter must 
feel there before humbly to obey him, 
and surrender her victim. The nature of this secret is a sub- 
ject for the dramatist to consider. As it is, we wait for some- 
thing stirring to happen, and it does not. There is only a 
question of money left by her old lover, inheriting which is sup- 
posed to be sufficient to induce this ambitious woman to renounce 
things dearer than money (of which she would have had plenty in 
any event), rank, position, influence, the triumph of securing a title 
and a husband, a young peer who must @ prize in the 
e ings of a vi ay are ro set out in Lady 
Barter, and if the not will be the more 
regrettable because a part exceptionally well suited to Mrs. 
Langtry is provided in Lady Barter. The actress's seductive 
style has full sway. The scene in which she essays the desperate 
expedient of iling her enemy, the Colonel, is a triumph—we 
were about to say a triumph of what, and in what direction, but 
let the reader see. At the same time, nothing is better in Mrs. 
Langtry’s edmirable study than her interview with Mary 
Brent, her lover's sister. If this latter had been 
layed with sensibility and refinement, the effect would 
aan been enormously enhanced. As it is, the artificiality of 
Miss Helen Forsyth as Mary Brent makes us suspect that the 
asi-ingénue is rather more a woman of the world than Lady 
er herself; but Mrs. Langtry can only represent her own 
character, and her half contempt for the girl whose favour she 
condescends to seek is a remarkably fine elucidation of the 
woman’s nature. Mr. Coghlan, of course, understands precisely 
the part he has written for himself. Lady Barter is a bad play, 
but it might be made a good one by adroit management. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


N no way is the ch in the spirit which inspires the Royal 
I of Music, in Tenterden Street, its 
management, more markedly exemplified than in the —_— 
operatic performance given by the pupils of the establishment at 
the Avenue Theatre ‘last Thursday week. In former days the 
operatic class did not exist, and, apart from occasional perform- 
ances of such works as the late Principal’s Jessy Lea, no attempt 
was made to train the students in one of the most important 
branches of music. But Dr. Mackenzie, unostentatiously and 
without parade, has effected numerous reforms, and under his 
careful and judicious management the Academy has graduall 
brought its curriculum of teaching up to date, with the coals 
that it can no longer fear comparison with any more recent esta- 
blishment. In doing this he has undoubtedly reverted to the 
original intention of the founders of the institution, with whom 
operatic performances were considered so important that during 
the first years of the Academy’s existence they possibly engrossed 
too much of the students’ time and attention. The selection of 
Gounod’s Mock Doctor, with which the new operatic class came 
before the public last week, was in many respects very judicious. 
The work will always be a favourite with musicians as a 
specimen of the composer's best style. In it he appears as a re- 
presentative of the genuine French “ Opéra Comique,” absolutely 
without taint of the “ Opéra-boufle,” which bids fair to render the 
older class of work as extinct as the Dodo. Toa public which 
is accustomed to comic opera as understood by MM. Planquette 
and Audran and their imitators, Gounod’s music will probably 
seem deficient in humour; but approached from the aandgeint of 
Boieldieu, Hérold, Adam, or Auber, it cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated for its brightness and charm, combined with unosten- 
tatious scholarship, and that indefinable quality of “style,” of 
which French composers alone seem to possess the secret. If it 
were only for affording an opportunity of studying this last 
quality, the performance would alone have been’ valuable; for 
style, both in execution and composition, is the element which 
seems most wanting in the productions and performances of most 
young English musicians. 

It would neither be fair nor advisable to criticize the efforts of 
the Academy students from a very lofty standpoint. As was 
only to be expected, the whole performance showed evident signs 
of immaturity, though at the same time g about 
it was full of promise. The Sganarelle, Mr. E, A. Taussig, has 
a distinct sense of humour, though it savours rather of the modern 
burlesque than of the school of Moliére; he is to be commended 
for his good enunciation and generally careful singing, though the 
music of the part lies obviously too high for his voice. Mr. 
C. M. J. Edwards was an efficient Léandre, and sang the charm- 
ing serenade in the Second Act very well. Mr. Bert Mayne 
showed dramatic sense as Géronte, and sang well in the concerted 
music. Of the female parts, by far the best was Miss Hannah 
Jones’s Jacqueline, which, both vocally and dramatically, was 
a long way better than any other performance in the opera. She 
evidently has a real talent for sowbrette parts, and her future 
career should be watched with interest. Ariss Virginie Chéron 
was a rather colourless Lucinde,and Miss Violet Robinson a good 
Martine. Both chorus and orchestra were excellent, and the stage 
management, including the dances, showed signs of great care and 
goa! work. The opera was conducted by Signor Randegger, who 

evidently succeeded in infusing the performers with a degree 
of spirit and intelligence which deserves infinite praise. 
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While on the subject of the Academy, the scheme for founding 
scholarships to commemorate the name of the late M. Sainton 
deserves mention. Only those who were brought into personal 
contact with knew with age devotion 
art he spent  paalarag a long life in the service of the 
musical public. It was not so much as a performer—eminent 
though he was in this cae scl in the capacity of a teacher of 
endless patience and kindness that Prosper Sainton deserves to 
be remembered, and no better way of doing this could be devised 
than the establishment of scholarships placing within the reach 
of students of small means the opportunities of studying the 
branch of music in which he excelled. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


MONG Mr. Henry Irving’s poetical and pathetic impersona- 
A tions, that of front place. He 
not only realizes to perfection the dreamy and gentle beauty of 
the unfortunate King’s character, but his features lend them- 
selves in an almost startling way to taking on a striking resem- 
blance to Van Dyck’s pictures of Charles in his later years. The 
revival, therefore, of Mr. Wills’s fine historical drama on Wednesday 
night at the Lyceum was in every Miss Ellen 
pug f surpassed herself as Henrietta Maria. In the first scene 

epicts, with many delightful touches, the French lightness 
of the Queen’s nature. No actress now on the English stage 
could rival her charm and pathos in the parting scene, which is 
as true to life as to history. Infinitely pathetic are the sweet 
and heartbroken tones of her voice, as she strokes the King’s 
prematurely grey head, and comments upon the great change that 
the stress of life and sorrow have made upon him :— 

How thou hast suffered! On thy dear worn cheek 
I see a history I dare not read. 

The house was throughout this trying episode spellbound and 
wrapt in deathlike stillness. It would be indeed an iron playgoer 
who could resist unmoved so beautiful and so touching a portrayal 
of womanly and queenly dignity and sorrow. Mr. Irving, too, acts 
superbly as the King, being especially magnificent in hisdenunciation 
of the faithless Moray, and most moving in the great scene above 
mentioned in which Charles I. takes a last leave of his Queen 
and children. In this scene valuable assistance is now given 
by that wonderfully clever child actress, Miss Minnie Terry, as 
the Princess Elizabeth. Mr. Terriss acts rather sulkily as Moray, 
and the innovation, in this play, of the beard is not happy, 
and Mr. Wenman is if anything too amiable a Cromwell. Ar. 
Howe is a capital representative of Huntly, and Miss Annie 
Irish was a graceful Lady Elinore. New scenery of much 
artistic beauty and accuracy has been painted expressly for this 
revival. So great was the enthusiasm on Wednesday night that 
the curtain was raised three times at the end of each act. 

Mr. Frank Latimer’s Love and Law, produced this week at the 
Lyric, is an operetta in one act, intended to be a skit on advanced 
women and their foibles. It is touched with too heavy and in- 
discreet a hand to please people who rightly do not think marriage 
a subject to be trifled with, and who regard divorce as a very 
serious matterindeed. Mr. Ivan Caryll seems to have taken it au 
grand sérieux, and to have composed for it music of much too 
elevated a character. 

Lent is distinctly a matinée season, and the matinée, which 
was unknown ten years ago, and which is now so popular, es 
cially with ladies and people who live in the suburbs, vers a 
like the proverbial bay-tree, and between Ash Wednesday and 
Easter Monday an astonishing number of new plays are tried, the 
vast majority of which never survive their first performance. 
Among the more successful of those lately produced must be 
mentioned Our Angels, by G. H. R. Dabbs and Edward Righton, 
which saw light at the Vaudeville on Tuesday afternoon. It is a 
clever melodrama, not particularly novel either in plot or concep- 
tion, but forcibly written, although it has a strong flavour of the 
Family Herald about it. One feature in it is quite original, and 
is not badly worked out on “strictly scientific” principles. A 
leading character not only commits a murder when under the 
influence of morphia, but actually kills himself after taking 
a too liberal dose of the narcotic. The acting throughout 
was very fair. Mr. Lewis Waller, as the unhappy man 
who, when unduly excited by subcutaneous injections of 
morphia, “ removes ” those who stand in his way, played with 
considerable subtlety. Mr. Vernon acted in a really masterly 
manner the difficult part of an Australian detective. Mr. Edward 
Righton, too, was excellent, and so was Mr. Ben Webster, in 
minor characters. But it was Miss Fanny Brough who amazed 
everybody. People could not believe their eyes and ears when 
they saw this excellent and droll actress play with genuine 
feeling and passion what is usually known as “a strong part.” 
Miss Beatrice Lamb acted very nicely the thankless role of a 
woman with a hless sorrow. This piece might be com- 
pressed with advantage, and it would repay the labour. 

Miss Loie Fuller is a pretty and bright little actress of that 

type rendered familiar to English audiences 
by Mise tta and Miss Minnie Palmer; but Zephyr,a play in four 
acts by Mrs. Bernard Wishaw, is an affair which compressed 
into two acts might have been amusing, but extended into four 
was decidedly dull. Miss Fuller was, however, charming, and 
so, by the way, was Miss Sylvia Grey as a boy fresh from 


Eton, a part which she acted and looked to the life. Every- 
body regretted, however, that it was absolutely impossible for her 
to p hoe. one of her famous “skirt dances” without an accordion 
petticoat, and in the costume of a boy. . 

It did not need much perspicuity to predict a failure and early 
withdrawal of that time-worn and weather-beaten melodrama, 
Monte Cristo. It was kept on as long as possible at the Avenue, 
but did not interest even the pit and gallery. At present a 
burlesque, entitled Mle. Cleopatra, is being acted here, concern- 
ing which the least said the better. The theatre will be closed 
until March 28, when Mr. Bronson Howard's The Henrietta will 
ths of Lady Bountiful, by Mr. Pi 

o-night the first performance iful, by Mr. Pinero, 
will take place at the Garrick Theatre. 


THE WEATHER. 


as improvement in London weather which we noticed 

last week, as evidenced by the clearing off of morning 
fogs by noon, has been maintained, and outside London the 
sunshine has been as brilliant and almost as continuous as 
possible. We hear of ladies sitting out without wraps in Kent ; 
and as for Jersey, the amount of sunshine registered there has 
been the highest ever yet attained for seven successive days in 
these islands. The duration recorded has been 8g per cent. of the 
total number of hours the sun has been above the horizon during 
the week. 

The rainfall is still in terrible defect over the greater part of the 
United Kingdom and the whole of the Continent of Euro We 
have heard of residents in a Midland county who have to send 
four miles for water for household use. these islands a fair 
amount has fallen, but only on the extreme northern and north- 
western coasts, and nowhere else. The prospects for the spring 
and summer are far from encouraging. 

The alterations in the distribution of barometrical pressure have 
been sy The anticyclone has quite disappeared from off these 
islands. On Thursday, February 26, the isobars ran north and 
south, and now their direction is east and west. The change came 
on Saturday, when a brisk fall of the barometer set in in the 
extreme North, and affected the readings all over England and 
Ireland. By Sunday morning the barometer in the Shetlands had 
fallen rather low, and by night a severe westerly gale had set in 
to blow. Since that day there have been more or less continuous 
gales from west and north-west all along the West and North 
coasts of Scotland, which on Wednesday attained very consider- 
able violence, force 10 of Beaufort’s , “whole 
reported from more than one station at 2 P.M., though the wi 
moderated somewhat before night. The two chief gales have be- 
longed to different depressions. The centre of the system which 
brought Sunday’s gale to the Shetlands arrived off the Loffodens on 
Monday, so that the disturbance was an extensive one. Wednes- 
day’s storm was due to another cyclonic system, which was very 
serious, the barometer reading at its centre, which lay near Chris- 
tiansund at 6 P.m. on Wednesday, being as low as 28°55 inches, as 
will be seen from the map in Thursday’s Times. The anticyclone 
at present lies over the Bay of Biscay, and until that moves 
further southward we cannot expect southerly winds and rain in 
England generally. 


GENERAL HARRISON THE SECOND. 


by iy WAS a wobbling League Committee, 
And they met in Belfast City, 
And every influential anti-Parnellite was there ; 
And Father Pat O’Connor 
Was selected for the honour 
Of conducting the proceedings, and presiding in the chair. 
Then the Secret’ry was cited, 
And immediately invited 
To produce the books and papers, and a cash account subjoin ; 
But the Secretary, fluttered, 
This pam answer uttered, 
“T have got no books and papers, and there isn’t any coin. 


“T am bound to make confession 
That they’re not in my possession ; 
aon you say, as well you may, ‘Then please explain their 
oss,’ 


They were seized by Mr. H-rr-s-n, 
Who's, quite beyond comparison, 
The highest-handed stripling I have ever come across,” 
He had hardly finished speaking 
When the iw was heard a-creaking, 
There sounded on the ears of all a strange mysterious din ; 
It nigher drew, and nigher, 
And it higher rose, ead higher, 
Till ’mid the roars of cheering ieonatie stripling entered in. 


The Committee-men assembled 
Turned deadly pale, and trembled, 

As these words of stern monition from the young intruder fell, 
“ This diso: Commi 


It is said in Dublin City, 
Has been wavering in allegiance to its lawful chief, Parnell. 
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I have seized your books and 
And attached your funds to squelch your Anti-Parnellite 
intrigue. 


“T dissolve you, I depose you, 
I declare nk closed, I ae you; 
You haven't got a bauble, or I'd take the thing away; 
But—by order of the Centre, 
Open doors, and enter! enter! 
Men of Belfast, and appoint another Branch without delay.” 


Then, at those words immortal, 
Wide open flew the portal, 
Poured in the men of Belfast in a wildly surging mass ; 
They silenced the debaters, 
And they purged the room of thraitors, 
And closed, at last, the incident by turning out the gas, 


Long life, then, to the stripling 
Who succeeded thus in crippling 
~~ Rebellion’s infant footsteps with a few well-planted 


And who almost might be reckoned 
As a Harrison the nd, 
As the staunchest of the instruments of Mr. Cromwell Fox. 


But his foes must own, if truthful, 
That, if any one so youthful 
Can work with such effect on this Napoleonic plan, 
The Parliament on College Green 
In one whom we acknowledge green 
May find an ugly customer when he becomes a man. 


REVIEWS. 


HOW SCOTLAND LOST HER PARLIAMENT.* 


We are, we trust, duly grateful to Mr. Waddie for causi 
us to spend an evening in a most profitable, and with 
ble, manner, The time was not in the study of 

yo Scotland Lost Her Parliament ; and What Came of It, by the 
author of Scotia’s Darling Seat,a short poem inspired by the 
Third Satire of Juvenal, which, to the satisfaction of the poet, 
was received with “a storm of ridicule and abuse.” We have 
Mr. Waddie’s word for the satisfaction. No; that well-spent 
evening was devoted to a work by a Scotchman of a very different 
stamp, whom Mr. Waddie quotes, rashly enough, on his title- 
page. 1t was Rob Roy we re-read, at the instigation (unconscious 
instigation) of the writer of How Scotland Lost Her Parliament, 
&c. The connexion between two such different works is easily 
to be shown. Mr. Waddie leads one so naturally to Andrew 
Fairservice, and then one takes down Rod Roy from the shelf; 
and that is fatal. You read it till you come to the last page of 
the notes, forgetting Mr. Waddie the while. Only when the re- 

ing is done you remember what set hi on it, and realize 
more fully than ever how well Sir Walter knew his countrymen. 
Even the worst book serves some good purpose if wisely used. 
Had Mr. Waddie not written a book to show that the dishonest 
of some Scotch attorneys, the conan Sreeenas of Scotch 
rags the inflammation of Scotch onings, the untimely 
casting of Scotch horseshoes, are all due to the sad and sorrowfu’ 
Union, one might not have been reminded of Andrew Fairservice, 
and so have been moved to take down Rob Roy—whereby an 
evening might have been incomparably less delightfully and 
advan usly bestowed. So let our thanks be given to Mr. 
Charles Waddie for that good which, meaning all the while only 
to talk nonsense, he has unwittingly done. 

It is, because of all he suggests, impossible to be angry with 
Mr. Waddie. Besides, he is so deliciously absurd in himself. A 
writer who tells you that up to 1882 he had “only a sus- 

icion” of the “fraud perpetrated upon the Scots by the Union,” 
ut was then aroused by “the attempts of the English Courts to 
found jurisdiction over domiciled Scotsmen,” and who expects it 
to be believed that he came to the study of the Union with an 
unbiassed mind, is unconsciously funny enough. Even before the 
misdeeds of the English Courts—“ jurzsdictionis fundandy causey,” 
as Andrew Fairservice would have said—startled Mr. Waddie, he 
had his regrets. “ We felt,” he says, in his royal style, “ many a 
pang of regret at the loss of our Parliament, with all the pomp 
and circumstance of the Court and the offices of State which sur- 
rounded our ancient seat of Government; yet, as our people were 
prosperous and contented, we accepted without question the oft- 
gry assertion that the Treaty of Union was the cause of 
our happiness.” For our part we had not thought the 
Scotch so unduly modest, South of the Border it had been 
was to give their not inconsiderable faculty for getting ona 


* How Scotland Lost Her Parliament; and What Came of It. By 
Charles Waddie. Edinburgh: Waddie & Co., Limited. 1891. 


fair chance. Mr. Waddie was taught otherwise, and we say that 
hear His inquiries have led him to reject 
the ing of his youth. They have shown him that the Scots 
did not owe everything to the Union, but something to them- 
selves. More, even; they have shown him that the sad and 
sorrowfu’ treaty was an unmixed misfortune for puir auld Scot- 
land. It was brought about, to begin with, by the English 
party, who formed a majority in the Parliament. By the way, 
what a remarkably national Scots body must that have been 
in which the majority was English! It prevented the Scots 
from having colonies of their own, which they could easily 
have obtained, as the Darien enterprise triumphantly proves. The 
lamentable thing is, that the sulleue spirit of land had 
been abundantly shown before the low ts Parliamentary 
majority of 1707 were persuaded by mere bribery to agree to the 
Union. They had, for instance, crushed the Indian Company in 
the basest way. There is a pleasing candour in Mr. Waddie’s 
belief that the East India Company should have tolerated the 
competition of rivals who could not have existed for a day in 
Eastern seas without the ) ares of the Company’s own armed 
ships and the English fleet. But, then, this is his idea of 
a decent Union between the countries. It should, in Mr. Waddie’s 
opinion, have been purely commercial. His idea of a fair division 
is that England should have given Scotland the run of her 
colonies, and that Scotsmen should have been left free to contri- 
bute to the support of the fleet or not as they pleased. From the 
wicked Union which did get established by the connivance of a 
Scotch Parliament, of which the majority was English, nothing 
but mischief could be expected—and nothing but mischief came. 
It brought patronage back into the Church, it set up gaugers and 
excisemen in a country which had done without them—having, 
as Mr. Waddie does not say, the power of land to stand 
between it and danger from abroad; it brought the burden of a 
national debt on Scotland, which had managed its affairs so wisely 
as to be without one. Perhaps that complaint is to those who 
know something of the history of the seventeenth century quite 
the most delightful in Mr. Waddie’s book. But the mischief of 
the Union did not end here. It drained the country of money. 
It accounted for the Highland rievers and the Jacobites. It has 
led to the plundering of Scotland of vast sums taken away by an 
excise which falls peculiarly heavily on a people who drink 
whisky and not beer. It has ruined the Scotch school system. 
It has been a pest and a burden from the first. If it has not 
made a wilderness of Scotland, that is because the Scots are the 
most ingenious, industrious, and virtuous le in the world. 
They have won through in spite of the Union. Now all they 
want to soar even further into the Empyrean is to be free from 
the burden of the English connexion—not, of course, from the 
advantages of a Union with England, such as the protection 
given by her power, equal footing in her colonies, and m to 
get places in England. Oh no; but only from the necessity of 
sharing in the obligation to defend these Ey Se- That is 
all, y is the modesty of Scotch Home 


NOVELS.* 


i the introduction to Wormwood, Miss Corelli points out, in 
somewhat strong language, that nature alone should be 
copied by writers. She may have some right on her side, but if in 
copying nature they turn out works similar to the one before us, 
it is to be devoutly hoped that they will draw on their imagina- 
tion. Possibly, though, her word may not have a very great 
effect upon authors in general, and nature still has some less 

i le phases which can be depicted without causing the 
copyist to lower his tone and misuse his talents. In Wormwood, 
in spite of the “ Introduction,” we can hardly believe that the 
writer has realized her idea—for in attempting to combat a 
social evil with such material—however natural—she must feel 
that she has not benefited her cause. Also, as she owns some- 
where that she did not know the personages of her “ drame,” and 
as she dwells much upon the fact that she has not visited any of 
their low haunts, she cannot think that she has got at all near 
the object she is in search of—namely, “The Truth.” In the 
endeavour to treat exhaustively her subject, the drinking of 
absinthe, she has, although she professes to despise “that 
scavenger of Paris” Zola, taken the liberty of borrowing some of 
his style—though none of his coherence. She strikes her first 


wrong note very early in the book—in fact, when she carelessly 


permits a clear-headed, well-brought-up, sober youth to become 
greatly moved by the y ~taaprwo of a ray of moonlight, “the 
colour of absinthe,” and from that point each succeeding episode 
becomes more unlikely and unnatural than the other. She must 
have seen the ludicrousness of the poor young man having 
delirium tremens after his very first absinthe, yet she marks every 
succeeding gradation of his fall in lines oquallg thick and abrupt. 


* Wormwood: a Drama of Puris. By Marie Corelli. 3 vols, London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 
— a Village Idyl, By M.A. Curtois. London: Eden, Remington, 
Co. 


Fair Castaways: a Romance of War and Storm, F. H. Winder. 

Esther Pentrath ; or, the Miller's Daughter. J. H. Pearce. London 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 
Philosopher Dick, 2 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
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If such a tremendous fall were possible it could only have 
happened to a man of a naturally weak and depraved nature, 
one certainly constituted differently to Gaston Beauvais, who, 
when we are first introduced to him, is a person so peculiarly 
well balanced that he finishes his work thoroughly, and makes up 
his accounts daily, before he visits his betrothed. The same 
abrupt unnaturalness is noticeable in the character of the heroine, 
whose “ fall” is as sudden as her “ faithfulness” is singular. 
The whole of the details connected with the loves of this girl and 
the young priest are nasty, and the author tries to veil and cover 
up that fact with sentimentality of a mawkish =e. If jealousy 
had only been made the motive for the priest’s cold-blooded murder, 
there might have been some feasible reason for the writing of 
the book, André Gressonex, the mad painter, is a fairly well- 
conceived character; but his long perorations in favour of his 
favourite goddess absinthe were scarcely likely to lead the hero 
to imitate his vices—as we are told he at once feebly did. 
The first volume is one of surprises—never pleasant ones, 
and the other two are full of horrors still less pleasant ; 
and the sensationalism of the cover and the dedication only 
accentuate the meretriciousness of the whole. Miss Corelli, 
whilst disclaiming the sentiments of her characters, labours 
under the disadvantage of the possession of a clearness of ex- 
pression which makes their opinion appear remarkably like her 
own. She makes Gustave abuse England and the English, their 
morals and their habits, upon every occasion, yet she lets him 
repeatedly say that he has never been in that country. There 
isa little amiable assumption in the tone in which she says, “I 
was blamed for the opinions of that character, Balzac was not 
censured for the peculiarities of his.” There is also a quiet 
humour in the simplicity with which, in the introduction, she 
retails the incident of meeting the “religiously attired Briton,” 
from whom she heard the account of the bal masqué. We fear she 
must that day have been in a highly imaginative mood, or the 
Briton was unusually discursive, and, if the latter, she should 
have moved herseat. A Frenchman should find Wormwoodamusing. 
The political comments are quite audaciously unconventional, and 
that may be the reason why the bookdates from Switzerland. We 
must own that in Wormwood the limit to the improbabilities 
permitted to writers has been stretched to the utmost, and most 
of Miss Corelli’s readers will more readily believe that the 
—_ are inhabited by electrified intangible souls than that 

aris contains such an impossible set of people as those here 
portrayed. The author was ill advised to publish in England a 
work so unsuited to English tastes, and we trust that she will 
never again take so pessimistic a view of the morals and habits 
of our sister country. 

Jenny is a simple and well-told story, which is pathetic and 
pleasing by turn. The heroine is a straightforward, hard-working 
woman, with a lovely nature, who meekly bears many ills in the 
noblest possible manner, until at length she sees her children 
wronged, and then she becomes an enraged lioness. The work is 
good; each character in it has merit, and the langu is parti- 
cularly well chosen. The expedient of making 5 al sleep 
beneatha bank, in order to overhear that her children were guiltless, 
seems scarcely necessary ; but that is the one slight fault of an 
otherwise charming story. The adventurers are remarkably well 
— They are y way lifelike in their easy selfish rascality. 

he usual scene at the Conventicle has new and unsuspected 
elements of interest in it. It is a realistic picture throughout, 
from the beginning, where the thoughtlessly cruel villagers 
“rattan” two poor women, because of a man’s ill deeds, to the 
end where poor downtrodden Jenny is installed in a big house, 
with all the comfort and peace most suitable to her. 

Handling a gun or a sword, upon a ship in a storm, surrounded 
by pirates, or hard pressed by enemies, the author of Fair Castaways 
is fairly in his element, and does his work with an air of realistic 
attractiveness which will appeal to all who are in search of tales 
of adventure, and who read them with a wish to be carried away 
by strong situations powerfully described. But, however, in the 
construction of the story, in the love-making scenes, and in 
quiet, everyday, upon-shore life, the writer is not so happy. Yet 

‘where every other page ween some new sensation in the shape 
‘of wild and stirring incident of a startling and unexpected nature, 
why should we grumble? The daring impertinence of the 
“« Matebele’s” wild run before the pursuit of H.M.S. Vigorous 
is, we believe, unprecedented, though it is thrillingly exciting, 
‘and the descriptions of several of the fights and mutinies are 
pieces of imaginative writing over which a certain class of reader 
‘will gloat. The author takes a frank and sailor-like delight in 
‘all details of dress and undress, and we are inclined to forgive 
‘many of his wild flights of fancy because of his fresh audacity ; 
‘but we can scarcely take in the story of the hero who jumped 
‘into the sea, turned the course of the “fish torpedo,” and saved 
‘his'ship. Nor do we care for the account of the tired sailors who, 
after a mad heavy battle, played cricket amongst their dead com- 
—_—_ The hunt for the treasure is quite equal to any treasure- 
unting there has been lately, and there are many pleasant 
adventures which counteract the effects of the gruesome ones. 

Esther Pentrath; or, the Miller’s Daughter, is an undoubtedly 
fine work. Mr. Pearce has a good method, and he sustains it 
throughout the book in an untalteringly vigorous manner; his 
English is above the average, and he avoids the necessary dialect 
as much as possible, His admiration of the beauties of the 
Cornish coast is exceptionally keen, and his graphic pictures of 
the scenery, never too lengthy, aré evidently the natural result 


of an admiring artistic nature and an observant eye. The simple 
life of his villagers—their superstitions, their — comforts, and 
their humour—are placed before the reader, with a firmness of 
touch and a clear distinctiveness which can only come from 
intimate knowledge and intuitive isther’s early 
coquetries contrasted well with the sad tragedy which precedes 
the end of her life, and combine to make her arousingly interest- 
ing. Each of the male characters have something decidedly 
original about them, though there does not ap any real reason 
why so small a shock should have made Aichel mad; but, as he 
is, he forms a a centre motive for the story. Mr. Pearce is a 
poet too; the headings of most of the chapters are his, and some 
of them are particularly good. As a me! of the ways and 
manners of the peasantry of that part, it would have been an able 
and useful book ; but, combined with the well-conceived romance, 
and treated in so masterly a style, it should rank high. 

That Philosopher Dick is written by a man of culture we do 
not doubt, but, in spite of that, it is aheavy work ; and, although 
approached in a painstaking fashion, with sound, good English, 
and every phrase well rounded, it is entirely lacking in any sort 
of interest. It is not a description of a New Zealand shepherd 
(which it purports to be), nor is it a good instance of a philo- 
sophical study. There is a large amount of work in it—all most 

loddingly conscientious—but the writer, with fine art, disguises 
Kis meanings, confuses his sentiments, and permits his few 
incidents to arrange themselves in an inconsistent and incon- 
uent manner. He does just manage to convey the impression 
that the shepherd passes a dull, even, uneventful life; but he 
must have been suffering from the spleen at the time that he was 
following that vocation, or when he met ory fog We regret 
that so much good intention and material has been wasted 
through the over-elaboration of an unimportant subject. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS.* 


HE so-called Homeric Hymns, as Mr. Edgar, their new 
translator, remarks, have been a good deal neglected by 
English scholars. They were done into prose by the remarkable 
person who did the cribs of the Iliad and Odyssey for Bohn; 
two or three of them are familiar to English readers of aoe 
from Shelley’s exquisite paraphrases, and Mr. Sidney Colvin 
published the Hymn to Demeter, many years “gn in the Cornhill 
Magazine. The recent prose translators of the Iliad and Odyssey 
have let the hymns alone, and French and German scholarship 
has done far more for them than that of England. The most 
orthodox and Gladstonian Homeride can hardly regard them as 
the work of the poet of the Iliad; they exist in texts rather 
corrupt and crabbed, so, in spite of their beauty, they are much 
overlooked in England. Mr. Edgar's prose version is, there- 
fore, very welcome, and it is also nearly as good as a prose 
version of Greek poetry can be; that is, it is much more 
near the originals than translations in verse usually are, and it 
also allows itself to be read with ease and pleasure. The style is 
slightly archaistic, not with the extreme archaism of Mr. 
William Morris’s Homeric translation. This archaism is almost 
inevitable ; we really cannot do ancient poetry into the language 
of the newspapers. 

So little is eee about the hymns, even ve who care 
for antique literature, that Mr. Edgar might have given a more 
copious and more picturesque introduction. He carries the virtue 
of sobriety almost to baldness, The curious discovery of the MS. 
of the Hymn to Demeter in a Russian farmyard, inter pullos et 
porcos, was worth mentioning. The translator might also have 
enlarged on the more modern character of the hymns; on the 
post-Homeric style which is occasionally to be noted; on the 
differences in mythology, and the additions which the hymns 
make to our mythological information. He dates the majority 
of the hymns between 700 B.c. and 450 B.c., but for a more 
minute discussion refers his readers to Baumeister and Gemoll. 
Taking Professor Jebb’s theory, or rather Kirchhoff’s, of 660 
B.c. as the approximate date of the second enlargement of 
the Odyssey, he thinks that the authors of the hymns to 
Aphrodite and to the Delian Apollo “may have had some share 
in giving to the Iliad and Odyssey their present form.” We are 
not inclined to believe in such very late “ enlargements,” nor 
have we ever been able to understand how the critics who believe 
in them think that the thing was done, How was it concerted, 
how arranged, how established as a national epic? The longer 
hymns are te rhapsodies, in Mr. Edgar's opinion, not 
introductions, like the minor hymns, to rhapsodies; and 
this is probable. They closely enough resemble the song of 
Demodocus in the Odyssey, the story of the loves of Ares and 
Aphrodite, though they are, with the exception, eae of the 
Hymn to Hermes, much more reverent in tone. Thucydides, as 
we know, thought that Homer himself was the author of the 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo, “but Thucydides was not a pro- 
fessional critic.” This is nearly the sum of Mr. 8 intro- 
duction, and perhaps we should be grateful to him for not mul- 
tiplying opinions in matters so obscure. The little hymns are 
mere invocations, the longer hymns are lays. They were vaguely 
es to Homer, and certainly they continue the Homeric 
tradition. 


* The Homeric Hymas translated into English Prose. By John Edgar 
M.A. Edinburgh: James Thin. 1891. 
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Of the translations we can speak favourably, and can con- 
scientiously recommend them both to English readers and to 
readers who retain some Greek, but r expeditious means of 
help in a difficulty. One or two renderings we may note as con- 
ceivably not quite uate. For example, in the Hymn to 
Demeter (line 18), moAvavupos is rend “ worshipful,” which 
reminds one of a mayor, whereas in line 32 the same epithet is 
rendered “ many-named,” as in Macaulay, 

By many a name men call us. 

The epithet of Hecate, drada véovea, is translated “ tender- 
” which seems wrong. e do not care to hear that Hades 
“administered ” a pome te seed to his bride; the term is too 
medical. The phrase “ Hecate of the soft sword ”\(line 438) is unin- 
telligible, if we read ‘Exarn Arrapoxpydeuvos, and “the mouldy 
darkness,” ird (opm eipdevri, is a very ill phrase. But these 
things are of comparatively slight ery where the whole is 
, and where the general effect of the prose has a pleasant 
natural rhythm. As an example of Mr. Edgar’s manner, we may 

quote the meeting of Anchises and Aphrodite (Hymn iv. 56) :— 

To Cyprus she gat her and entered the fragrant temple at Paphos, where 
was her shrine and an odorous altar. When she was got within she put 
to the shining doors. There did the Graces bathe her and anoint her with 
ambrosial oil, such as gloweth upon the ever-living gods—priceless ambrosial 
oil which had been offered to her. Then smiling Aphrodité, busking her 
body bravely in all her beautiful attire, and adorning herself with gold, 
hasted to Troy, leaving spicy Cyprus, high among the clouds, swiftly speed- 
ing her way. To many-streamed Ida she came—Ida, the mother of beasts. 
Over the mountain she fared straight for the steading. In her train went 
fawning the hoary wolves and cruel lions, bears and swift leopards greedy 
for the hinds. At the sight her heart was glad within her, and she sent 
desire into their breasts. And they all laid them down in pairs in the 
bosky dens, but herself fared on to the well-builded huts. At the steading 
she found the hero Anchises left alone apart from the others, with beauty 
from the gods. The herdsmen were following their oxen down the 
grassy pastures, but he had been left alone at the steading apart from the 
rest, and was wandering up and down playing clearly on the lyre. In 
front of him she halted—Aphbrodité, daughter of Zeus—like unto an un- 
wedded maiden in stature and beauty, that he might not fear her when he 
beheld her with his eyes. Anchises at sight of her was amazed and 
wondered at her beauty, and stature, and shining attire. For she was 
clad in a robe brighter than fiery flame, and wore twisted bracelets and 
shining earrings. Round her smooth neck were beautiful necklaces, goodly 
with gold and braveries, Like the moon did her soft breast flash, a wonder 
to see. Love took hold of Anchises, and thus he spake to her: “ Welcome, 
lady, whoever of the blessed ones thou art that comest to this homestead— 
Artemis, or Leto, or golden Aphrodité, or noble Themis, or bright-eyed 
Athené. Or venture thou art one of the Graces come hither, who 
attended all the gods and are hailed immortal, or one of the Nymphs who 
haunt the beauteous glades (or dwell on this fair mountain), river 
fountains and grassy leas. To thee shall I build an altar on some height 
—a spot seen all round, and offer thee goodly victims all the seasons 
through. And be thou gracious and grant me to be excellent among the 
Trojans! make my stock fruitful in days to come; and to myself withal 
vouchsafe that in long and happy life I may gaze on the sunlight 
prosperous among the kindreds, and reach the threshold of old age.” 

The extract is long, but it is one of the most famous 

in the hymns, and we think that the rendering could scarcely be 
improved. There can never be very many students of the hymns, 
but some who have felt the magic of Homer may be glad to read 
these lays, in which his charm still lingers. Their gratitude 
should repay Mr. Edgar for the toils of his pleasing labour. As 
Greek is dying out of education, it is fortunate that many 
versions far superior to the old cribs are being executed by 
scholars. They may bring some readers back to the divine 
originals. 


HOSEBONDRIE AND SENESCHAUCIE.* 


VERA TIONS of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries dealing 
with agriculture and estate management are exceedingly 
rare. This volume contains four, which form a distinct group by 
themselves, and it is not too much to say that in future 
no historical library will be complete without it. The text of 
each treatise is given entire, the original and the modern trans- 
lation being in every case placed upon opposite pages. Besides 
these t tions, others in Old English are added after Walter 
of Henley’s Husbandry and Robert Grosseteste’s Rules. The 
work has been brought out under the direction of the Royal 
Historical Society, and it is evident that great care and labour 
have been expended upon it. Many readers will find Dr. 
Cunningham’s Introduction by no means the least interesting 
setes of the book. He at once acknowledges that the credit of 
rawing the attention of the public to Walter of Henley’s 

was due to the late Professor Thorold Rogers. 

Naturally, then, it has other interests besides those which arise 
from a literary and historical point of view, although its 
readers will by no means be limited to students of agriculture and 
economy. The date of this treatise is uncertain; Dr. Cunningham 
thinks it “most unlikely” that it “was written before the 
thirteenth century opened.” Little or nothing, again, is known 
as to the date of the anonymous Husbandry, except that it was 
transcribed at Canterbury by John de Gare, who was clerk to the 
Prior in the early years of Edward I.; nor can an exact date be 
assigned to Seneschaucie, although it cannot “ be later than the 


* Walter of Henley’s Husbandry ; together with an Anonymous 
Husbandry, and The Transcripts, 
Translations, and Glossary by Elizabeth Lamond, F.R.Hist.S. With an 
Py by W. Cunning D.D., F.R.Hist.S. London ; Longmans, 


time of Edward I.” The Rules of Grosseteste are certainly of 
the thirteenth century, and it is very probable that their date is 
either 1240 or 1241. 

Dr. Cunningham considers the two most important differences 
between the working of the landed system in these days and in 
those in which Walter of Henley wrote to be, first, that there are 
now three classes (landlords, tenant-farmers, and labourers) con- 
cerned in am, instead of two (landlords and labourers) ; 
and, secondly, that agricultural labour is now paid for in money, 
whereas it was then paid for principally, and in most cases 
entirely, in kind, Except in the autumn, the villan used only to 
work for his lord three days a week, and, in return for this, he 
received his meals on the working days, and about thirty acres of 
land, stocked on his taking possession of them with half a dozen 
sheep and a yoke of oxen. He had, therefore, a small farm, 
and could generally reckon on having three days in the week 
to devote to its management. By degrees, the obligations 
to which the villans were personally subject became attached to 
their holdings, so that if a freeman took a well-cultivated hold- 
ing, he was responsible for the amount of labour due to the lord 
annual payment in money, and here we get the aw ing 0! 
system of tenant-farming in England. eon the other hand, it 
might be added that in the agreement still existing on a few 
estates, that the tenants shall every year draw a certain quantity 
of coal to the landlord’s house, we have a vestige of the ancient 
villanage. Long as it took to make payment in money as a substi- 
tute for labour the common custom of this country, “ the practice 
of commuting service for cash payments had begun to show itself 
in some places before the Conquest.” It seems to have been a 
recognized arrangement in the reign of Edward I. to state the 
villan’s obligations in terms of money, whether they were paid 
in cash or labour, or, as seems to have been sometimes 
the case, partly by the latter and ly by the former. As a 
rule, it was rather to the landlord’s interest to take cash pay- 
ments, as there was less trouble and uncertainty in collecting 
them than in seeing that the due amount of work was oe meget 
when, however, hired labourers were difficult to obtain, and 
when wages were abnormally high, as was the case after the 
terrible visitation of the Black Death, landlords naturally preferred 
the villans’ manual labour to their money. 

The official most frequently noticed in these treatises is the bailiff. 
Walter of Henley says that he himself had been one. His duties 
were very similar to those of a bailiff at the present day, in so far 
as his superintendence of the home farm was concerned, with this 
distinction, that in these times the home farm is usually a mere 
small fraction of the estate, whereas in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries it generally comprised the whole property, with the ex- 
ception of the small holdings in the occupation of, the labourers. 
Where these little tenements were let for money it was the bailiff’s 
business to collect the rents, and, on this point, he was a sort of 
agent as well asa bailiffin the modern sense ofthe word. On] 
estates, however, the medieval equivalent of the agent was the 
seneschal, whose office is described at length in the Seneschaucie. 
One of his duties is quaintly described as that of getting rid of “ all 
the servants who do nothing.” The provost was the chief foreman 
under the bailiff. The hayward had the superintendence of the 
woods, pastures, tillage, and reaping, apart from any charge of the 
live stock. The auditors appear to have been permanent officials, 
rather than independent persons called in once or twice a year to 
inspect the estate accounts. Ploughmen were expected to be able to 
mend their ploughs and harrows and to act as hedgers and ditchers ; 
waggoners had to mend their own harness, and it was their duty 
to sleep with their horses, just as oxherds were made to sleep 
with their oxen, The cowherd also “ il meymes i gise les nuyz 
oue ses vaches.” Fortunately the swineherd was not — to 
sleep with his tender charges, but both the shepherd and his dog 
had to sleep in the sheepfold. The dairymaid was to be a piece 
of perfection—faithful, clean, of good repute, and well versed in 
butter and cheesemaking. The poultry were often under her 
charge, although Walter would have them under the bailiff, and 
when she could spare time she was to help in winnowing the 
corn. The medieval winnower, apparently, was not invariably 
honest, for the provost is warned that he “ must take care that 
no thresher or winnower shall take corn, it away in his 
bosom, or in tunic, or boots, or pockets, or sacks or sacklets hidden 
near the grange.” 

Root crops were, of course, unknown when these treatises were 
written, but mention is made in them of wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
vetches, peas, and beans. Cornfields were allowed to lie fallow 
every other year, on the two-year system, and every third year, 
on the three-year system, The enclosures seem to have been very 
large; forty acres having been their usual size. Ditching and 
ridging were the only methods of draining then in use, if drainin 
they could be called. Even in those days much attention was pai 
to manuring. Walter of Henley advises the farmer to mix his 
manure with earth. As the translation attributed to Grosseteste 
puts it :— 

Nowe shall i tell you what wyning ye shall haue by yo*dounge pt is 
medled withe erthe be doung pat is rotyn by hym selfe wt out erth for it 
shall laste ij yere or iij len and yet aftur be lond pe hote or cold and dunge 
pt is medeled withe erthe shall leste double as moche tyme but it shall not 
be so sharpe ne so ranke. 


Walter, — the whole, appears to have preferred oxen to horses 
for ploughing. “Pur quey? Io le vos diray.” A .plo 


drawn by oxen would go as far in a year as one drawn 
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horses ; “because the malice of ploughmen will not allow the 
plough [of horses] to go beyond their , no more than the 
plough of oxen.” Then oxen would plough through very hard 
ground, where horses would stop. Another advantage of the ox 
was. that, in addition to fodder and chaff, he only cost three 
shillings and one penny to keep in the year; while a horse cost 
twelve shillings and fivepence. Finally, when a horse was worn 
out, his only value was in his skin; the ox, on the contrary, 
might for the sum of one shilling be made “so fate” that “ye 
may full fayne sell hym ffor as moche money as he coste.” 
Cheeses and butter used to be made in England from the milk of 
sheep as well as from that of cows, during the middle ages. Ten 
ewes were supposed to yield as much cheese and butter as one 
cow. When we modern farmers turn out our pigs, we are, 
above all things, careful to see that they have rings in their 
noses, in direct opposition to the treatise of Walter of Henley, 
who advised that they should be able to dig. To what 
extent a pig can dig, those who have ever seen an unrung 
pig disporting itself in a pasture can testify. As to sheep, “they 
can, between the two feasts of Our Lady, by bad keeping, eat the 
web of the rime and the little white snails, from which they will 
sicken and die.” Walter of Henley’s treatise has already been 
uoted by a great authority in proof of the immense difference in 
value of money at the time at which it was written from that 
which it bears in the nineteenth century. The anonymous work 
on “ Hosebondrie” shows an equal disparity. ‘“ You can well 
have three acres weeded for a penny,” it tells us, “and an acre 
of meadow mown for fourpence. 

A many manuscripts exist of each of these treatises, and 
“the task of selecting the best text for transcription” “has in- 
volved much more work than was apparent at first.” They are 
all written in Anglo-Norman French, “ of which few prose speci- 
mens exist outside the Statute Book.” They will, therefore, be 
attractive to students of early French, “offensive” as some of 
their idioms may be to the fastidious scholar, a where 
ym ane of lish speech up here and there, and give 
a sufficient flavour of our soil.” The text of Walter of Henley’s 
Husbandry given here is from a folio on parchment, not earlier 
than, if so early as, the reign of Henry III. It is in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge, a city which contains no less than 
six copies of this work. In the thirteenth century, when Walter's 
treatise had a considerable reputation, + was tampered with by 
transcribers, some of whom made additions to it to suit the 
peculiarities of their own neighbourhoods. The MS. from which 
the anonymous Husbandry is given in this volume is a roll, seven 
feet four inches long, and about six inches in width, written in 
an early fourteenth-century hand. In shape and general appear- 
ance it is said to be very like the rolls on which bailiffs used to 
keep their accounts at that period. It belongs to the library of 
St. John’s. College, Cambridge. Several manuscripts of the 
Seneschaucie are mentioned; but which of them is transcribed 
here is not made very clear, and the notice of it in the Introduc- 
tion seems to us a little vague. The transcript of Grosseteste’s 
Rules is from the Douce MSS. at the Bodleian Library. It is a 
beautifully written manuscript, dating in all probability from 
about the 7 _— of the fourteenth century. Robert Grosseteste, 
the author o Reules Seynt Roberd, was Bishop of Lincoln 
and died in the year 1253. Inthe copy at the British Museum, 
among the Harl. MSS., he is said to have written these rules for 
the guidance of the “Cumtesce de Nichole,” whose husband, 
John Laci, Earl of Lincoln, died in 1240. This John Laci had 
formerly been constable of Chester, where the bishop had been 
archdeacon. Although some of the rules apply to estate 
mi ment, they more especially refer to the conduct of a 
household. One curious regulation insists that no vessel con- 
taining ale is to be placed upon the table. Those holding wine 
only are to be put on the table; those with ale are to be put 

erneath it. At the “ hie tabulle,” where the “ Cumtesce ” sits, 
both the wine and the ale are, as an old English translation expresses 
it, to be “layid under the tabulle.” Immediately before the 
Countess, herself, however, “shall drink be on the table.” The 
“ stywarde ” is to be “ besy” in the hall at meals, preventing all 
“ fowle spekynge & noyse.” Everybody is to be served fairly, and 
not “inordinatly and thorow afleccion to personys or by 
specialte.” Turning to the modern translation, we find a rule, or 
rather a piece of advice, that the Countess should “ forbid dinners 
and suppers out of the hall, in secret and in private rooms, for 
from this arises waste, and no honour to the lord or lady.” The 
Countess, too, should, “as far as possible for sickness or fatigue, 
constrain” herself “to eat in the hall before” her “ people, for 
this shall bring t benefit and honour to” her. She is to see 
that the knights and all her “gentlemen, who wear livery,” are 
well dressed, especially at meals and when in her own presence. 
On no account should they be allowed to wear “ old tabards, and 
soiled herigauts, and imitation short hose.” 

The glossarial index at the end of the book has been compiled 
with great care, the type is exceedingly good and clear, the 
two-and-a-half inch margins will be useful to those who may 
wish to make pencil notes, and the translations into modern 
English, line-for line with the old French, are good and literal ; 
finally, the general arrangement of the work will be found highly 
convenient and trouble-saving, both to the student and to the 
writer of history, while the many quaint features in its matter 


will afford considerable entertainment to the literary loafer. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART.* 


HE history of the Royal House of Stuart would appear to 
T have passed within the last few years from the storm 
atmosphere of fierce political and theological antagonism, whi 
has hitherto been, as it were, the heritage of the race, into the 
calmer and pleasanter domain of the archeologist and virtuoso, 
Nor is this to be regretted. Surely by now enough has been said 
and written, both by way of attack and of defence, to satiate the 
appetite of the most eager partisan of either side on such vexed 
questions as the innocence of Mary Queen of Scots or the probity 
of Charles I. Panegyric and vituperation having on these 
matters exhausted their powers; it is a relief to find a stand- 
point where both friends and foes of the Stuarts can meet, as it 
were, on common ground, and contemplate with sympathetic 
interest the picturesque and romantic side of Stuart history. 
And, in truth, no fable coined by the brain of the most ingenious 
romancer is more full of fascination than are the annals of this 
Royal race, for or against whom—with word or deed, with sword 
or pen—men have for so many centuries been ever eager to 
take sides. 

From its earliest days it is on debatable ground, for its very 
origin has been as much disputed as the orthography of its name. 
Its older genealogists being, as was natural, of Scottish blood, 
invented ir it, or at any rate accepted as correct on very in- 
sufficient evidence, a shadowy descent, through the Fleance and 
Banquo familiar to us in the Shakspearian tragedy, from the mythi- 
cal beings and heroes of Celtic legendary lore; from “ Ferchard, 
thane of Lochaber, 2nd son to King Keneth the 3rd, who dyed in 
994,” or from “ Dorus or Doir McEth, 2nd son to Ethus, sur- 
named Alipes or the Swift, King of Scotland in 870.” This 
appears a descent of respectable antiquity, but a rival gen ist 
from across St. George’s Channel could better this, for “one Mr. 
Kennedy, an Irishman,” we are told, “from the book of Lecan, 
derived him — uo, that is to say] from Maine Leauna, who 
flourished before the middle of the 5th century, and was one of 
the 7 sons of Core, King of Munster.” One feels at a loss which 
to admire the more, the industry which traced back a pedigree to 
a date anterior to 450 A.D., or the moderation which induced the 
explorer to be content there to call a halt; surely the gifts of 
research and imagination which enabled him to pursue his task 
so far should have been stopped by nothing short of the Deluge. 
As a matter of fact, the original stock of the Stuarts is now 
agreed to have been neither Scottish nor Irish, not indeed Celtic 
at all, but Norman. 

Walter Fitzalan, seeking his fortunes, according to the custom 
of the age, at the Court of King David I., was appointed by that 
monarch to the great hereditary office of High Steward of Scot- 
land (“ dapifer ” or “ senescallus ” in the official Latin terminology 
of the time), and from that office his descendants derived their 
family name. High Stewards during eight successive generations 
for nearly two centuries, monarchs of Scotland for 230 years, and 
of the United Kingdom for 85 years, exiles in a foreign land for 
120 years, such is in brief the history of the main line of the 
Stuarts, extending from the middle of the twelfth century to the 
—— of the nineteenth, a period of about 650 years. 

n turning over the leaves of the sumptuous volume, recently 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, wherein Mr. William Gibb has 
delineated the ancient regalia of Scotland and other relics of the 
Stuarts, we are irresistibly reminded of the lines in which Juvenal 
summarized the fate of Hannibal. No individual of the Stuart 
race, it is true, can bear comparison with the great adversary of 
Rome; yet of that race as of him it may truly be said that 
res humanas miscuit olim; while it held its place in the world, 
it turned the world upside down, and now when on all. the 
principles for which it fought and bled and suffered exile the 
dust of history lies thick, we can truly say of the Stuarts, as the 
Roman satirist said of the great Carthaginian, that he is a 
sport for boys, a subject for essayists. But a few years had 
elapsed since the tomb closed over Henry Cardinal York, the 
last Stuart who claimed for himself the title of a British king, 
when the pages of Waverley were given to the pubiic, and 
romance at once accorded to the Stuarts that supremacy which 
the more stubborn logic of history had denied them. e lost 
cause was by that time lost indeed, lost even by the confession 
of the Cardinal, who by his will bequeathed to George III. cer- 
tain of the Crown jewels which his grandfather, James II., had 
carried with him on his flight from England in 1688. All 
Jacobite hopes were dead, and in face of their death political 
rancour could afford to hush its tones, and even to admit the 
pathos of its rival’s fall. To avow such sympathy was no longer 
inconsistent with loyalty to the reigning house, which indeed 
boasted no more faithful subject than Sir Walter Scott himself. 

In these days when the time-honoured adage that “a man is 
known by his friends” appears capable of the corollary that a 
man is known also by his inanimate surroundings, by the clothes 
on his back, the furniture in his rooms, the books on his shelves. 
While, in accordance with these views, the Jares and penates of 
our modern “ celebrities at home” are unsparingly cat 
for the benefit of those who care to read such details, the past 
has not altogether escaped similar treatment. Nor is such re- 


* Relics of the Royal House of Stuart. Illustrated by a Series of 
Plates in Colours drawn from the Relics of the Stuarts by William Gib 
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search to be in any way regretted; there is no reason wh 
“ picture histories ” should be the exclusive appanage of chil- 
dren ; students of a larger growth may profit substantially by 
having their histories illustrated, provided the illustrations be 
accurately and artistically delineated from authentic orginals. 
The sketches of Mr. Gibb which illustrate, if indeed they may 
not rather be said to form the raison d’étre of, the present book, 
are at once admirably drawn and beautifully reproduced with all 
the skill of which the art of printing in colours is now capable. 
Besides the Regalia of Scotland, familiar to all visitors to Edin- 
burgh Castle, where (in a ny 2 badly lighted room, by the way) 
they are shown to the public, Mr. Gibb has delineated the most 
interesting of the Stuart relics lent to the Glasgow International 
Exhibition in 1888, and to the Stuart Exhibition at the New 
Gallery in 1889. He appears happier in the representation of 
metal-work, jewelry, and carved wood than of textile fabrics, of 
which it is not easy from his drawings to detect the material, 
though this may perhaps be owing to the age of the articles; 
while in his pictures of embroidery the detail is not sufficiently 
minute to give accurately the stitch and pattern of the needle- 
work. The specimens are, however, so judiciously selected, and 
on the whole so admirably executed, that there is not one of the 
series of forty plates with which we could readily dispense. It 
is to be regretted that the description of the relics is not through- 
out as full and satisfactory as is that of the Regalia. It certainly 
seems a pity in a magnum opus such as this, to find the reader 
frequently referred for further particulars to the catalogues and 
— literature of the Stuart and Glasgow Exhibitions; it 
would have been better, even at the risk of repeating information 
already existing elsewhere, to record here all possible information 
connected with the matter in hand. 

An introductory essay by Mr. John Skelton on the Royal 
House of Stuart and its adherents is, as its writer allows, by no 
means an exhaustive record of the subject. To have attempted 
that would have been to exceed the limit of space at his command, 
and Mr. Skelton has accordingly addressed himself to supply us 
with a monograph, which, if at times unconvincing, is com- 
mendably free from violent partisanship, and is throughout plea- 
santly readable. His very moderation is in itself an agreeable sign 
of the times; the historians of the Stuarts of an earlier day dealt 
only in superlatives for or against, and after Mr. Skelton, who 
writes generally in the fullest sympathy with the Stuarts, has 
urged, as the best that can be said for Queen Mary, that she 
was “more sinned against than sinning,” and as regards Charles I., 
that he “was placed in a position in which, try as he might, he 
could not be boa and if he made concessions the one day, 
and retracted them the next, he possibly could not help himself,” 
it is amusing to turn back to a work written by “that great 
antiquary, David Symson, M.A., Historiographer Royal for Scot- 
land,” and published in 1713, only five and twenty years after the 
expulsion of James II., and read that the Stuarts were “a race 
of as mercifull, just, and heroick Princes, as any nation was ever 
blessed with.” 


DUTCH LANDSCAPE.* 


A JUST admiration of the Dutch landscape-masters of 
Holland, so early neglected in their own country, was first 
fostered, and we may almost say created, in England. After 
some vicissitudes, due in part to the ingenious and whimsical 
dicta of Mr. Ruskin, that admiration has lately taken wider and 
deeper proportions, and has at last led the Dutch connoisseurs 
themselves to investigate the archives of their guilds. The 
traditional lives of the Dutch pastoral painters were conjectural, 
and have proved to be inexact to excess. During the last few 
several antiquarians of distinction, among them in icular 
Bredina, Van der Willingen, and Veth, have added so largely to 
our knowledge of detail, that fresh lives of these painters were 
imperatively called for. Mr. Cundall has produced, within 
modest proportions, a volume which gives all that can at present 
be known about Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, and Potter. It forms 
a monograph, which we welcome with pleasure, and which no 
student of Dutch art can afford to dispense with. 

The biography of Jacob van Ruisdael has to be digested 
from material which is not merely scanty, but confused and be- 
wildering in the highest degree. In the weltering chaos a speck 
of firm ground has lately been explored by Dr. Bredius, who has 
discovered that the painter was thirty-two in the middle of 1661. This 
gives us a date—1629—on which we can stand pretty firmly while 
we survey the maze of Ruijsdaels and Ruisdaels, Salomons and 
Izaacs and Jacobs, who painted or made frames or sold pictures 
at Haarlem through the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Cundall thinks that he alone has found his way safely through 
this labyrinth, and therefore we cannot help being amused at our 
finding him wrong in one place, entirely by the aid of light pro- 
vided by himself. He says that the great landscape-painter was 
“the first of his family to adopt the aristocratic van.” But he 
has already mentioned a picture at Vienna signed “ I. vy. Ruijs- 
dael,” which is attributed to Izaac—the uncle, » and 
possible master of Jacob. 

Of new discoveries concerning Hobbema we have so lately 
spoken, in noticing M. Michel's recent monograph, that we pass 


* The Landscape and Pastoral Painters of Holland—Ruisdael, Hobbema, 
Cuijp, Potter. By Frank Cundall. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


on at once to the painter whose name we will never consent 
to spell Cuijp, though it be now allowed that this was the 
form invariably used by the person principally involved, the 

inter himself. The life of the glory of Dordrecht has scarcely 

n less obscure, or more confused by a crowd of relations of 
similar names, than that of Ruisdael. The old head of the famiiy, 
Gerrit Cuyp, married five wives, and produced an incalculab 
number of children and grandchildren, many of whom, not less 
than the famous Aelbert, were connected in one way or another 
with the fine arts. It has always been stated that Cuyp was 
born in 1605, as Houbraken reported; but one of the most 
interesting discoveries of the last few years has been the entry of 
that event in the baptismal register for the year 1620. He was 
one of the few painters of Holland in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century who moved in what was considered good society, 
and the curious fact that his name does not occur in the mcrae 
of the Painters’ Guild of Dordrecht has been accounted for 
on the ground that he was too great “a swell” to consent 
to join this professional body, Perhaps this is why critics 
have always felt the work of Cuyp, with all its magni- 
ficence, to have something amateurish about it, his brightest 
pictures being, as Ruskin has pointed out, full of “ glaring 
solecisms in tone.” The date of the death of Cuyp is another 
recent addition to exact knowledge ; it occurred much later than 
had been conjectured—namely, in November 1691. He died in 
his son-in-law’s house, the “ Brouwarij van Lelien,” still one of 
= uaint attractions of Dordrecht, with its carven lilies on the 
facade. 

he frontispiece to this volume presents us, in an engraving 
after Van der Helst, with the refined and melancholy face of 
Paulus Potter. Those who take for granted that he who paints 
fat cattle must himself be fat will be disappointed with the 
delicate head and long fair curls of the Master of Enkhuizen, who 
died at twenty-nine, before any of his natural comeliness was 
abated. The independence of Potter, who sprang into eminence 
among the great masters,*but instructed by none of them, and 
who worked on lines essentially his own, was at once his strength 
and his snare. He rented a house of Van Goyen’s in the Hague, 
and it is said that his illustrious landlord gave him hints in his 
technique ; but in all the essentials of his principal work, that of 
cattle-painting, he owed everything to personal observation and to 
his own amazing facility. When Paulus Potter died of consump- 
tion, on the 17th of January, 1654, the only Dutchman who had un- 
derstood animals passed away, and it may even be said that until 
Troyon came there was no second Potter in any part of Europe. 
The fame of Paulus Potter has suffered from the one or two h 
canvases which it was his ambition to cover with life-sized bulls 
or bears. His real masterpieces are of moderate or even small 
proportions. It is when he takes pains, when he shows us his 
extraordinary knowledge of anatomy, his power of me eases | 
the brilliant soft textures of living coats and furs, his wonderfu 
veracity of impression, that we see how unique Potter is; and we 
turn from his colossal “ Young Bull” of the Hague to the deli- 
cious “Shepherd’s Hut” of the Amsterdam Museum, satisfied 
that it is in pastoral work of the latter kind—work practically 
unsurpassed before or since—that the real charm and force of 
Paulus Potter is to be found. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


FPREIFRA ULEIN ANNA VON GRUNDECK, Herr 
Theodor Heinrich’s (1) Roman aus der Neuzeit, teems with 
parish politics, intricate legal technicalities, and as many whys 
and wherefores of the absorption of Hanover by Prussia as 
should gladden the hearts of all right-minded Hanoverians. This 
work of the eminent Hanoverian jurisconsult does not fulfil the 
Jin de sitcle promise of its sub-title. Freifriiulein Anna, her 
wooden father, her no less wooden affianced, her bosom friends 
and their inevitable adorers, are so many figures out of a Nurem- 
berg toy-box. The “latter-day” part of the novel is Yes d 

lemical, and we confess that we experience a certain difficulty 
in approaching with befitting gravity the polemical side of what 
purports to be a work of art. 

’s Hoamat (Die Heimat) (2) is the first and most powerful of a 
series of peasant stories, in which Herr Hans Grasberger has. 
found full scope for his charming talent—the talent of the story- 
teller rather than of the novelist. Yet here be many of t 
novelist’s wares—keen insight, pathos enhanced by the restraint 
and simplicity of its expression, rare descriptive power, a touch of 
subtle humour, and that most commendable of all achievements 
in German prose, an admirably lucid style. But here, and ever 
within the narrowest of margins, we have so complete a present- 
ment of character and circumstance in what M. Daudet would 
define as the struggle-for-life between the Kloiber brothers (Dre 
Heimat), of maidenly courage and dignity in the peasant I ind 
of the Antonikapelle (Die Antonikapelie), of the excellences of 
the Dorfsibylle, Der Schuldirector, and Meisterzechner, which 
we will entrust to the discrimination of the Pinoy reader, 
that for once, the well-worn dictum which teaches that the tellin 
of a good short story is the spoiling of a three-volume no 


(1) Freifriulein Anna von Grundeck: Roman aus der Neuzeit. Von 
Theodor Heinrich, Linden-Hannover: Carl Manz. 
us?) Auf heimatlichen Boden: Erziihlungen. Yon Hans Grasberger.. 
pzig: Liebeskind, 
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= 
‘would appear to be at fault. Of all this the reader will have a 
better opportunity of judging than he can reasonably have ex- 

; for are not the Erzdhlungen of Herr Grasberger printed 
an good Roman type?—a crowning grace for which we are 
infinitely indebted to him. 

Der bunte Jacob (3) was a piebald horse of the time of the 
dirst Napoleon, whom none but Junker Hans von Finkenbusch 
could rile. What strange hieroglyphs ran in the brown and 
white of this horse’s coat; into what strange vanished places he 
led his master; of the sturdy, bygone people who had survived 
the Thirty Years’ War; of their privations, their long endurance, 
their frugal joys, and their archaic simplicity, the readers of what 
Herr von Winterfeld modestly designates a “ comic soldier- 
story ” will learn with pleasure, not unmixed with surprise. The 
only broadly comic element of this story finds expression in the 
vagaries of an amorous old maid; the rest is compounded of pure 
thhumour—of the kind that one feels in the bones, rather with 
smiling enjoyment than with laughter—and a faculty of gal- 

izing the past into life only too rare among historical 
othe to fH d Texte (the J Ro 
e touching story o and Texte (the Japanese Romeo 
and “old by Frau Martha Dornitz in Aus 
Jremder Welt (4). The charm inherent in every true love-story 
is enhanced, in the case of the warrior-prince, by the glamour of 
degend and the corroboration of history. Texte’s mirror, the 
‘verses written by Hangan to her eyebrow, a little statue of the 
dess Kwanon which had belonged to them, a tooth of the 
riendly sea-monster from whom Hangan learned the arts of war, 
are still shown to the pilgrims who visit their graves under the 
merias of Kamakura. The analogy existing between the 
travels of Gulliver and those of Wasabioe on the wings of the 
stork (Auf Fliigeln des Kranichs) will not escape those to whom 
Frau Dornitz opens the quaint doors of the “strange world” she 
knows and loves so well. The work is enriched by seven de- 
dlightful woodcuts. 

Clarissa Brandes was a fatally beautiful and gifted governess. 
Count Leinzeller, to whose nine children she taught deportment, 
philosophy, and many elegant accomplishments, the heir to his 
property (who, strange to say, was not one of the nine children), 
their tutor—everybody, in fact, except Countess Leinzeller— 
adored her. The Countess was jealous, impassioned, and deeply 
eeligious. The Count killed her and poisoned himself. The heir 
to the property offered to make Clarissa Countess Leinzeller; and 
Lady Rertubascagh, her former employer, opened her arms like a 
semaphore to her, and telegraphed her back to her house and 
home. But Clarissa pined and panted to escape the thraldom of 
gociety. “ With longing I gaze into a far-off land that is, alas! 
unknown to me.” As she ejaculates these words a certain Al- 

on, who appears, for the first time, on the last page of 
err August Niemann’s novel (5), arrives from England in time 
to nor that he knows “ of lands wherein dwell silent com- 
munities who hold the true religion and seek after true 
dmowledge.” “O Clarissa!” said the eccentric Englishman (the 
Englishman of German fiction is as inevitably eccentric as the 
Hausfriulein is beautiful and gifted)-—“ O Clarissa, look up! take 
«courage! In America and India are resting-places of purity, 
where marriage is unknown, and unknown isthe murder of beasts 
aand of men. Will you go there with me?” It is perhaps as 
well for the future equilibrium of the family ark in those countries 
where the lady has hitherto taught the young idea how to shoot, 
that she replies, “ Yes, Algernon, thither will I go with thee.” 

Silva Mariz (6), the convent of Marienwald, was founded by 
‘the Scandinavian Saint Brigitta, on a hill near Liibeck, early in 
the fourteenth century. Into the history of the wealthy convent, 
dats cs austerity, its pride, and its wide possessions at the time 
of the Reformation, Herr Haydt has woven a moving tale of love 
and martyrdom. The book would make an acceptable present for 
young students of the German literature and language. 

Herr Gottfried Béhm’s Reichstadtnovellen (7), a collection of 
medieval stories, are not less delightful than those eminently 
modern ones that are the outcome of his experience as a courtier 
and diplomatist. The author compares them to prints graven by 
pious heritors from pictures of a Teguas time. They are more; 
they are vivid and exquisite miniatures over which his contem- 

rary “ Reichstiidter” may dream themselves back to an age 

h sterner and gentler than their own. And who would not 
hove to dream under the sumptuous pillar of the old cathedral of 
which we are told in Das Részlein Gottes, “ At its four corners 
‘stand the four great prophets . .. . it rears itself like a slender 

ress, and its carven branches are alive with hymn and jubilee ; 
—for, lo! instead of birds, little angels sit therein who strike the 
a or cymbal, or play the organ, or bending over open song- 
books, unclose their sweet lips to inaudible praise.” 

Frau Elise Schweichel’s Pom Stamm gerissen (8) is a common- 
tediously but inoffensively told, and most 
directly addressed to the long-suffering Young Person. 


(3) Der bunte Jacob. Komischer Soldaten-Roman. Von A. v. Winter- 
Jena: Hermann Costenoble. 

4) Aus fremder Welt. Japanische Erziihlungen. V. Martha Dornitz. 


Des _ rechten Au Aergerniss. Roman v. August Niemann. 
Leipzig, Berlin, Wien: Deutsche 
6) Sylva Mariw : eine Erziihlung aus der Reformationszeit. Von 
HH. Haydt. Hannover-Linden : Verlagsanstalt von Carl Manz. 
_ (7) Reichstadtnovellen. Von Gottfried Bihm. Munchen: Oskar Beck. 
(8) Vom Stamm gerissen. Von Elise Schweichel. Leipzig: E. Thiele. 


The tenth volume of Herr Maximilian Schmidt's Works (9) 
contains three good stories, of which the one likely to be most 
popular is the last—Der Scherzelgeiger. : 

The Kleine Geschichten (10) of Gisbert Freiherr v. Vincke, 
so slight as hardly to be called stories, are prettily told. 

Herr Heinrich Bulthaupt’s Verlorene Sohn (11) is as technically 
clever a play as may be expected from the hand of so eminent a 
dramatic critic as its author. It is exceeded in interest by the 
prefatory essay by which it is preceded, that well-spoken “ Word 
on Modern Matter in the Drama.” 

We have, besides, to acknowledge a second edition of Dr. 
Charpentier’s Russische Wanderbilder (12); a third volume of the 
Memoirs of Fieldmarshal von Boyen (13), bringing the record up to 
the battle of Leipzig; a third edition of Herr Woldemar Kaden’s 
Italienische Gypsfiguren (14); Dr. Gerhardt von Schulze- 
Gavernitz’s two volumes on the Politico-Social Aspect of English 
Education in the Nineteenth Century (15); the Autobiography of 
the painter Ludwig Richter (16) (sixth edition); Dr. A. H. 
Post’s Studien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Familienrechts(17) ; 
a handsome volume entitled Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen (18), 
illustrated by two thousand facsimile ancient hall-marks; the 
History of Philology under the Greeka and Romans (19), by Dr. 
H. Steinthal ; and the Collected Essays of Herr Gustav Schmoller, 
entitled Reden und Aufsiitze zur Social- und Gewerbepolitik der 
Gegenwart (20). 


CARSTAIRS’S BRITISH INDIA.* 


ie is much to be wished that the typical M.P. so happily hit 
off by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the ballad of Mr. Padgett 
would condescend to study this book. Mr. Carstairs does not 
one C.S. after his name in the title-page ; but we understand that 
e is a Scotchman and a Civilian of some sixteen years’ standing, 
attached to the Lower Provinces. It is clear to us that he has 
a healthy liking for his work, that he has mixed freely with the 
people, that he has taken a fair measure of their good and bad 
4 ities, and that he wishes to introduce such improvements in 
the machinery of government as may make it sit more easily on 
the community; while he is not carried away by a fondness for 
visionary, sentimental, and perilous reforms. He appears to 
combine a recognition of the necessity of progress with a due 
regard for tradition and precedent. We venture to say that 
politicians who wish to know something of one large Indian 
province “up to date” will derive more benefit from perusin 

this book at their own firesides than if they cantered throug 

India in a cold-weather tour, and passed rapidly from railroad to 
— from the kacheri to the palace, and from Raja to 


Mr. Carstairs holds that there are two sets of English politicians 
who regard India with very different eyes. He is quite right in 
his belief that there is a certain school which, to quote the pro- 
phetic saying of Lord Metcalfe, is attempting to turn Hindus 
into genuine Anglo-Saxons, and is doing what it can to fulfil that 
Statesman’s prophecy that if India is ever lost, it will be lost in 
the House of Commons. The opposite school is described by the 
author, not quite accurately, as composed of those who think that 
the relation of master and slave is the only one that can be looked 
for between the British nation and the peoples (not the people) of 
India. His own words and the recorded opinions of others on 
whom he confidently relies, show incontestably that there is a 
third school midway between these two sections; and it is to its 
representatives that England ought to look for good advice in 
dealing with the best interests of a highly conservative commu- 
nity, spread over an empire the most delicate, one of the finest, 
and yet one of the most dangerous, in the whole world, 

With the superficial and plausible theories of writers who hold 
that wherever the Englishman sets his foot he is bound to carry 
with him the elective principle, proportionate representation, 
and all the rest of it, Mr. Carstairs deals in a sharp, clear, and 
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Blackwood & Sons. 1891. 
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incisive fashion. He says very truly that we are now informed 
that the natives of Britain and the natives of India are of the 
same quality and material, and that the latter can do what the 
former does, and do it equally well. This, he says, is a mere 
pretence. No one ought to credit it; very few do. Again, he 
says that it is difficult to believe that those who advocate the 
elective system and a franchise to enable “the people of India to 
make their own laws” have ever seriously considered what this 
proposal involves, and to what practical conclusion it inevitably 
tends. If any set of men are to have voting power, it must be 
that they are wise and strong enough to take it. Any concession 
of partial representation would, in a few years, be followed by a 
demand that nomination or selection for Councils should entirely 
cease, and that all members should be chosen by the popular 
voice. This is just as certain as that the hot winds will blow in 
Upper India in May and the rivers rise in the rainy season. And 
if the elected legislators, the writer shows, are not to be mere 
puppets or advisers, who can be quietly thrust aside at any con- 
juncture, they must be allowed the right to say Yes and No, It 
is, therefore, not only conceivable but morally certain that, once 
grant the elective principle, and the independent Councillors will 
reject a sound measure proposed by the Viceroy, and carry a very 
dangerous proposition in his very teeth. To trust to a supposed 
patriotism, and to talk of safeguards and constitutional checks, 
and a resort to the “ultimate control,” stowed away in some 
pigeon-hole of the Imperial Government, is mere infatuation. 
Such restraints would be worth those accepted by or imposed on 
Mr. Parnell. Just let us imagine a Governor-General outvoted 
on a matter which affected the native army, the Penal Code, the 
Budget, a frontier expedition, caste, or the few privileges which 
are yet secured to the independent Englishman. That our Empire 
does not depend on the sword, except in the last resort, may be 
readily granted. But it does and must rest on the respect paid 
by Orientals to English justice and strength of character, whether 
displayed by the Deputy Commissioner or by the Governor. 
That respect would not long be accorded to an impotent Viceroy, 
baffled and discredited by Baboos and spouters. Mr. Carstairs 
reminds us that while our rule in past years may have been harm- 
lessly ridiculed by natives as that of forms, schedules, and statistics, 
it is now contemptuously described as the Raj or rule of Vakils 
and village lawyers. 

But it must not be thought that the author is satisfied with 
destructive criticism and the exposure of impudent pretensions. 
He wishes to reform, build, and regenerate, and he is on sure and 
solid ground when he proves that there are divers restrictions 
and disabilities which the native can himself remove. He need 
not be roaring to the English deity to get his old-fashioned 
bullock-cart out of the rut. The degradation and seclusion of 
women, early marriages, and unpleasant customs not sufficiently 
cruel and barbarous as to warrant our forcible intervention, 
are of this class. There are experts in England and in India 
who declare that, in touching what is only the fringe of 
the marriage system, Lord Lansdowne and his advisers have 
committed a serious blunder. But there are plenty of other 
subjects in which the British Government freely acts every day 
in the way of restraint and encouragement. No abuse in India 
has ever wanted defenders, from Sati and infanticide to mutila- 
tion and torture. No reform has ever been carried without the 
accomplished writer of obstructive minutes having had his say 

inst it. Mr. Carstairs suggests many changes; some palpable, 
ear, and beneficial ; others difficult or questionable. It is too 
late, we fear, to recreate in Lower Bengal certain village officials 
who, as Headmen, may possibly once have stood between the 
Zamindar and the Ryot, and who may in old times have pre- 
served a record of rights, maintained discipline and order, and 
helped the transaction of village business. The titles of such func- 
tionaries survive in the village Mandal and the Mriddha, and 
they may yet have some little influence. But an Indian statute 
or an Act of Parliament would hardly galvanize them into active 
life. Other suggestions may properly be left to the Local Go- 
vernment to cut, carve, amplify, and improve or reject, as it thinks 
best. Proposals for storing up water in the undulating districts 
of Western Bengal and in the Santal Parganas, the scene of the 
author’s labours, where the rainfall is moderate and the soil dry 
and rocky ; for the reproduction of timber in disforested tracts 
reduced 4 reckless felling to mere scrub not enough for the 
plough, and yielding but scanty pasture ; for decent roads every- 
where that shall supplant the narrow and crooked lanes of the 
village and the cart tracks of the plain; for greater facilities 
for officials to move about in camp, instead of being perpetually 
worried for returns and statistics that only hamper and impede 
the vigorous action of Government; for a periodical record of 
all village and local customs, including weights and measures, not 
always the same in bazars only ten miles apart from each other; 
for the appointment of a Public Prosecutor ; for the improvement 
of the village watch, though it has been recently placed on an 
improved footing ; and for preventing in courts of first instance 
that miscarriage of justice which often baffles the efforts of 
the best counsel to set it to rights before highly qualified ap- 
pellate judges; and for sundry other hints and suggestions ; 
there is a good deal to be said. For other reforms neither 
our oldest nor our latest acquisitions are quite vps + It 
would not be safe or prudent to distract officials of other de- 
ments, such as the Roveutk, the Excise, or the Civil Courts, 

y requiring them to undertake magisterial functions in addition 
to their own. The ordinary suitor by this time perfectly under- 


stands the difference between a civil and a criminal trial. A 
proposal to forbid advocates of the High Court from going down 
on special retainers to the inferior tribunals, whenever the life or 
the property of some local te is at stake, would excite 
a shout of moe tyme alike from Englishman and Hindu. 
The appearance of an experienced barrister at some out-station, 
conducting the case from the very beginning and skilfully cross- 
examining reluctant or tutored witnesses, is not only a safeguard 
in the individual case, but an example to native Vakils and a 
help to the whole administration of justice. It is, too, somewhat. 
sweeping to say that a man who has devoted his whole time to 
the study and practice of the law “is pretty sure to make a bad 


judge. 
Still, this book is, as Mr. Squeers said, “a healthy sign.” It 


shows that some of the new race of Civilians are alive to their 
responsibilities and duties, Other writers, poli- 
ticians of the desk, and reformers who know nothing of the 
intense conservatism of millions of cultivators, have lately been 
singing peans of exultation over an imaginary Indian nation and 
a supposed burst of genuine national life. Englishmen, it is 
true, after a century’s hard work, have produced a new State 
or Kingdom, which may be called British India. Neither the 
Congress nor its admirers have turned out one single specimen of 
any new race that has the slightest claim to domineer over the 
Sikhs, to lead the Rajput, to represent the Muhammadan, and— 
as an inevitable consequence—to supplant the Englishman. 


TWO MUSICIANS.* 


IX all that concerns M. Gounod, his biographer, Mlle. de Bovet, 
is an enthusiast ; but we are by no means prepared to main- 
tain that the composer of Faust does not properly evoke enthu- 
siasm. To have written a work which appeals with equal force 
to hearers in every quarter of the civilized world is an achieve- 
ment indeed, and this Faust unquestionably does. We share 
much of Mile. de Bovet’s very fervent admiration for the object 
of her eulogies, and learn from her with pleasure that M. Gounod 
himself is as charming as his music. He is before all else an artist, 
and was born with the ear and the imagination which may, no doubt, 
be improved by cultivation, but are never to be acquired; they 
must be a natural endowment. Of the infant Gounod at the age 
of two—is Mlle. de Bovet quite certain she does not mean three 
or four times two, by the way, for two is very young ?— 
it is related that while in the garden of. Passy, where he 
had been taken for exercise, he would say, “That dog 
barks in sol”; and once hearing the cry of a woman hawking 
vegetables, he exclaimed, “That woman cries out a do that 
weeps.” The two notes of her cry formed the minor third C, 
E flat, and “the baby . . . already felt the mournful character 
of the combination.” Such a child could become nothing but a 
musician; for, as Mlle. de Bovet would have said if she had 
thought of it, he was an embodiment of the spirit of music. 

One of the most surprising things in the history of opera is 
that Faust should have taken such a long time to make its way 
to general appreciation ; and, indeed, we do not even hear that 
those who certainly should have led the way towards directing 
the public taste did what might have been ex One divi- 
sion of the book is devoted to “ The History of Faust,” and it is 

robably the one to which many readers will turn first. M. 
bier, it seems, meeting M. Gounod on the boulevard near the 
Porte St.-Martin, observed that he had long entertained a wish to 
found an operatic book on the subject of “ Faust.” The idea was 
warmly approved by the composer, and the now world-famous 
work came into being—to be rejected, for various reasons, by one 
impresario after another. So little impression did the opera make, 
even after its production, that for a long time a publisher was 
sought in vain, till at length M. Choudens, more perceptive than 
his fellows, gave 10,000 francs—his entire capital—for the score. 
He is said to have-.made 3,000,000 francs out of his bargain, 
and this notwithstanding that, owing to the non-protection of the 
copyright, his property has been ruthlessly pirated. There was 
no one to do for Gounod what later he did for Bizet. Ca 
like Faust, was coolly, if not coldly, received; but when Bizet’s 
work was given, Gounod was there to anticipate its assured 
success. Critics ‘and audience shook their heads, but Gounod de- 
clared, “ It is impossible but that some Way it must triumph; you 
will all change your minds.” Gounod was.a true prophet. 

It must not be understood that we charge Mlle. de Bovet 
with showing no discrimination in her enthusiasm. She 
mentions Cing Mars, and says little more of Le Tribut de Zamora. 
Gounod himself thinks that “there were some good things in 
Le Tribut,” and that the public were rather severe. They wanted 
another Faust, or, at any rate, another Roméo et Juliette; for, 
though the composer hesitates to express a preference for one 
over the other, there is no such hesitation on the part of critics, 
who now fully appreciate the French master. Roméo is a very 
fair work. But it is not Faust. 

The comparatively smooth path which Gounod has trodden is. 


* Charles Gounod: his Life and his Works. By Marie Anne de Bovet. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
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in marked contrast to the d road over which Rubinstein 
has travelled to celebrity. In appreciation of art and artists 
Russia is far behind the rest of Europe, notwithstanding the 
degree of cultivation occasionally reached by the best class of 
Russians who have lived away from their native land. For 
some quarter of a century past there has been a Conservatory in 
St. Petersburg, and Rubinstein has been the chief of it ; but not 
long before his acceptance of that position his description of him- 
self as an “artist” conveyed no meaning to the official mind. 
“ Are you employed in the Church?” he was asked, on one occa- 
sion when it was necessary for him to state what he was; and the 
answer being in the negative, “Then perhaps you give lessons in 
some school ?” was suggested. Rubinstein said that he did not. 
“T am a musician—an artist,” he repeated. “ Yes, I understand; 
but are you in the Government service?” was the next query. 
“No” was again the answer. “ Who are you, then? How shall 
we describe you?” his interlocutor asked in perplexity. “ May 
I ask your father’s profession?” Rubinstein’s father was a 
“merchant of the second guild,” and as the son of such a mer- 
chant the musician was described. 

Most fortunately for Anton Rubinstein his mother had musical 
sympathies and ability. She was the friend of Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer, who advised her as to her son’s education when he 
hed gone beyond the narrow range of local teaching in his native 

lace. Early in life, moreover, he attracted Royal patronage ; for 

e was an infant prodigy, and in his eleventh year was travelling 
over Europe, looking on his concerts “in the light of a play- 
thing,” to quote himself or his translator; for the matter of the 
book was taken down in short-hand from Rubinstein’s own lips. 
The life was a hard one. When a boy of seventeen, Rubinstein 
went to Vienna, hoping for the patronage of Liszt, and car- 
rying with him letters to great personages. Liszt was not 
cordial, and the letters seemed to have so little effect that 
at length he opened one, which he had not delivered, from the 
Russian Ambassador at Berlin, to see with what amount of 
warmth he was recommended. “ My dear Countess,” the letter 
ran, “to the position which we, the Ambassador and his wife, 
occupy is attached the tedious duty of patronizing and recom- 
mending our various compatriots in order to satisfy their often- 
times clamorous requests. Therefore, we recommend to you the 
This letter and the rest he 
flung into the fire, and not long afterwards had no fire into 
which to fling anything. “Often for two or three days in suc- 
cession I had not money enough to pay for a dinner at the 
nearest restaurant, and so I went without,” he says; “the room 
that I had hired was fairly bare; but soon I had crowded every 
corner, and literally carpeted the floor, with my writings. And 
what did I not write in these days of hunger? Every sort of com- 
position, not only in the department of music, operas, oratorios, 
symphonies, and songs, but articles philosophic, literary, and critical 
as well. In my attic I even wrote an article for the benefit of a 
single reader—myself. And how often I suffered from hunger! 
This life of — lasted a year and a half.” Appreciation and 
competence came by slow degrees, and the courage with which 
the struggle was sustained is worthy of all respect. 

It is not our province, in reviewing Rubinstein’s Autobiography, 
to make any endeavour to assess his status in the world of art. 
This much, however, may be said. If in his capacity of pianist 
we sometimes differ from his reading of great works, we always 
—_— that a powerful and original mind has been conscientiously 

rought to bear upon the exposition. It is with a feeling of 
sympathy with the composer that we express doubt as to the 
vitality of his compositions. In London Rubinstein has earned 
enthusiastic applause and as much money as he cared to make; 
but his answer to the question as to whether England is a musical 
mation is pry tae od in the negative. “Of the German people,” 
he says, “ at least fifty per cent. understand music ; of the French 
not more than sixteen per cent.; while among the English—the 
least musical of people—not more than two per cent. can be 
found who have any knowledge of music. Even the Americans 
have a higher appreciation of music than the English.” We 
think Rubinstein understates the musical capacity of English- 
men. But he is so nearly correct that we do not care to go into 


THINGS JAPANESE.* 


bs HATEVER you do,” writes Professor Chamberlain in 
his preface to this interesting collection, “don’t praise, 

in the , greene of Japanese of the new school, those quaint, 
old, and beautiful things Japanese which rouse your most 
genuine admiration.” One may go further, and add to this 
excellent advice the warning to sink the Japanese as much as 
pone in your Japanese friend, and talk to him as if he were a 
uropean in mental, whatever he may be in physical, stature. 
This extreme Europeanization, coupled with this utter denation- 
alization—one is ashamed of such long words, but, shikata ga nai, 
there is no help for it—marks both Young and Old Japan of 
these latter decades of the century, and is not altogether worthy 
of the sneer that too often curls the lip of the collectionneur, or 
student, turning from the elegant phrases of some monogatari to 


* Things Japanese ; being Notes on Various Subjects connected with Japan. 
By Basil Hall Chamberlain, Professor of Japanese and Philology in the 
a University of Japan. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & 


the jumbled jargon of a tamposha (reporter), or from Madame 
Watanabe’s Nobunaga to Herr Netto’s masher from the Tokio 

vements. The truth is, the Japanese, to use one of their 
avourite phrases again, cannot help themselves, They must be 
modern or nothing ; they can no more preserve the nationality of 


Old Japan than they could hope to shuffle through life in petti-_ 


coats and slippers, girdled with a pair of enormous swords, in 
full view of Europe. This they instinctively recognize; but this 
Europeans do not recognize, and in lauding Old seem to the 
Japanese to condemn New Japan. ‘Thus Sir Edwin Arnold, 
after praising the scenery, art, and what not of Japan, found him- 
self the next day abused, says Mr. Chamberlain, by a native news- 
paper for not having appreciated the railways, ironclads, and 
politics of the present-day Empire. 

Nor in discarding the civilization of the Tokugawa epoch do 
the Japanese cast off much that was essentially their own. The 
literature, philosophy, and science of Old Japan was almost wholly 
— from medieval China, their very dress was that worn 

y the Chinese before their conquest by the Tartars, even their. 
art is in essence, form, and tradition an adaptation rather than a 
development of the art of the Middle Kingdom. One of the most 
amusing of the “things Japanese” here brought together is the 
“ topsyturvydom ” said to be characteristic of the people. But even 
this “topsyturvydom” is for the most part, if not entirely, of 
Chinese origin. Apart, indeed, from some Shinto rituals, and pro- 
bably some beliefs and customs still existing among the peasantry, 
and scarcely investigated by Europeans, there was hardly any 
aspect of the old life of Japan not markedly Chinese in sub- 
stance. The one distinctive difference was of a political character, 
the so-called feudal system, which, modified in the seventeenth 
century by a sort of Japanese Louis XI., Tokugawa Iyeyasu, in 
the direction of an absolute imperium in imperio, lasted down to 
1868. It was the vigour of local life thus engendered that gave 
rise to the militarism of medieval Japan, succeeded by the 
literary and artistic rivalry, recalling that of the Italian despots, 
which in some measure satisfied the cravings of the Tokugawa 
daimyos for predominance of some kind amongst themselves. 
Perhaps the most curious chapter of Japanese history is that 
which is now being enacted under oureyes. While the Japanese 
are, in hot haste, getting rid of their Chinese civilization, they 
are no less briskly occupied with replacing their own tongue b 
a bastard Chinese jargon. But here, again, no choice was le 
them, or, rather, they made their choice some fourteen centuries 
ago, when they began definitely to take over the Chinese language 
—forty thousand characters and all—as they had already taken 
over the polity and civilization of their continental neighbour. 
No halt on the path is possible until Japan definitely makes up 
her mind to abandon the Chinese character altogether and com- 
plete her Europeanization by Romanizing her speech. 

Out of the mass of materials dealt with in this volume it is not 
easy to pick anything for special notice. Among the most curious 
fancies of the ancient Japanese—one is almost justified in using 
the expression even in reference to both samurai and heimin of the 
first half of the present century—was that of demoniacal possession, 
the dread of animal bakemono. The beast most commonly feared for 
his magic powers was the Kitsune, or fox (dit. tree-rat), and wide- 
spread as the superstition was, it was not of native growth, but, 
as Mr. Chamberlain tells us, a Chinese importation of the tenth 
or eleventh century. It is almost refreshing to know that, in the 
midst of railways, and telegraphs, and samurai ladies who waltz, 
and samurai men who wear patent-leather boots, the picturesque 
element of superstition has not altogether perished. As recently 
as 1889, we learn, a fox, accommodating himself, as a Japanese 
fox should do, to modern life, took the shape of a railway-train 
on the Tokyo- Yokohama line, the oldest Japanese railway :— 

The phantom train seemed to be coming towards a real train which 
happened to be running in an opposite direction, but yet never got any 
nearer to it. The engine-driver of the real train, seeing all his signals to 
be useless, put on a tremendous speed (as the line is a single one he must 
have been bewitched himself), The result was that the phantom was at 
last caught up, when, lo and behold! nothing but a crushed fox was found 
beneath the engine-wheels. 


Among other noticeable articles are those on Divorce, Dress, 
Esotericism, History and Mythology, People, and Tea Ceremonies. 
Nothing very new is said on these subjects; but the articles 
correct many oye and false impressions upon them. Divorce, 
another case of topsyturvydom, is common among the lower 
classes; rare among the gentry and nobility. “In plain English,” 
writes Mr. Chamberlain, “ a man may send away his wife when- 
ever he gets tired of her.” In 1888 there were—if Japanese 
statistics are to be trusted—8-55 marriages per thousand of popu- 
lation and 2°84 divorces. These would be the registered divorces 
only, but in very many cases a divorce would not be registered. 
The well-to-do, it must be pointed out, stand in less need of 
divorce than the poorer citizens, for they are able to add to their 
households as many mekake (concubines) as they please. Women, 
indeed, are treated with scant justice, hardly even with courtesy, 
in Japan. Mr. Chamberlain made some remarks on this lack of 
chiv in the Introduction to his valuable translation of the 
Kojiki, but was severely taken to task by his Japanese contem- 
poraries. “For the man to take precedence over the woman,” he 
was told, “is the grand law of heaven and earth. To ignore 
this, and to talk of the country as barbarous, is absurd.” Of 
the character of the Japanese people Mr. Chamberlain gives the 
opinions of others, but not his own. Probably he considers them 
as very much like other folk, possessing both some special virtues 
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and some special vices. In Purchas His Pilgrims will be found 
a letter from “ Master Arthur Hatch, minister,” who had been 
Chaplain to the English Factory at Firando (Hirato) between 
¥615 and 1622. The letter is dated from Wingham, in Kent, 
November 25, 1623. Mr. Chamberlain does not refer to it, 
neither is it mentioned in Mr. Maunde Thompson’s excellent 
edition of Cocks’s Diary. Hatch himself is often mentioned by 
the stout ‘‘ Cape-merchant,” in particular in the entry for July 6, 
1621, when he christened a child of Mr. Henry Smith, “ purcer ” 
of the Royal James, by a Japanese “woaman,” and in another 
entry three days later when he gave the Sacrament to John 
Roan of “ Bristoll marrenar,” who was on that day hanged at 
the yard-arm of the Elizabeth after due trial by jury for murder- 
ing a Dutchman, “The people,” writes the “ prechar” of the 
English colony, “are cnadie courteous, affable, and full of 
compliment .... they will as soon lose a limb as omit one 
ceremony in welcoming a friend.” On the other hand, a “ prac- 
tical Briton” is quoted as characterizing them as “ good-natured, 
artistic, and all that, but muddle-pated folk when it comes to 
matters of business.” Among the many errors exposed in this 
volume, not by any means for the first time, is the popular one 
relative to the antiquity of Japan. Even Hoflmann, late Pro- 
fessor of Japanese at Leyden, discussed the hour, says Mr. 
Chamberlain, of Jimmu’s accession in 3B.c. 660, But the 
Japanese are first distinctly mentioned by Chinese authors in 
the third century of our era, and the Kojiki, the earliest extant 
document, was not composed until the eighth century. With 
Mr. Chamberlain’s praise of the native dress for women we can 
hardly agree. The out-of-doors dress, at all events, is tight 
where it should be loose, loose where it might with advantage be 
drawn closer, cold in winter, hot in summer, so wrapped round 
the legs as to make walking difficult, and disfigured by a dispro- 

rtionate obi, or girdle, bunched up behind in a sort of monstrous 

w. Miss Bird saw nothing to admire in this dress, and on 
these matters a lady’s opinion is the better one. However, when 
women sat suwaru, squatted on their knees and shins, they 
afforded, it must be admitted, in their deftly-arranged draperies, 
many a pretty picture. In their choice of European dress 
Japanese ladies show no taste whatever, but they are likely 
to adopt it extensively, for Mr. Chamberlain has noticed that 
“the same lady walked into the room after her husband 
when dressed @ la Japonaise, but before him when @ [ Européenne.” 
We should like to say something on the subjects treated in 
the other articles we have mentioned, but space compels us to 
close, which we may as well do with a suggestive list of modern 
Japanese “ crazes” :—1873, Rabbits which often sold for 400 
dols., 500 dols., or even 1,000 dols.; 1874, cock-fighting; 1876, 
cultivation of a red-berried plant, Rhodea Japonica; 1882 
— dictionaries, &c., by subscription ; 1885, velocipedes 
and whist called “torumpo” (trump); 1887, waltzing and 
gigantic funerals; 1888, wrestling; 1889, joint-stock compa- 
nies, revival of old Japanese amusements, costumes, agitation 
against foreigners, and so forth. Perhaps the constitution of 1890 
might be added to the list. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


“= above the ave of magazine verse are the poems con- 
tained in Lady Lindsay’s little volume. Many of these 
lyrics are charming examples of the art of song-writing—that art 
which is so like nature in its finer manifestations—and in all 
alike, however homely the theme, there is a pleasant sense of 
buoyancy and freshness. “ Years After,” “ Foam Fancy,” “ Once, 
once upon a time,” “The Dustman”—a quaint and delightful 
inspiration—and many more that might be named, are happy 
instances of melodious and unpremeditated singing. True songs 
are they, true in sentiment and expression, sprung from the 
abundance of the heart, and instant in their appeal to human 
sympathies. Here is a pretty song, suggested by Sir Charles 
Sedley’s “ Phyllis is my only joy ” :— 
My love is like the sea, 
As changeful and as free ; 
Sometimes she’s angry, sometimes rough, 
Yet oft she’s smooth and calm enough— 
Ay, much too calm for me. 
My love is like the sky, 
As distant and as high ; 
Perchance she’s fair and kind and bright, 
Perchance she’s stormy—tearful quite— 
Alas! I scarce know why. 


* Lyrics; and other Poems, By Lady Lindsay. London: Kegan Paul 
‘Trench, Triibner, & Co. 
Poems, Ballads, and Bucolics. By H. D. Rawnsley, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
on": Vintage. By W. St. Clair Baddeley. London: Sampson Low & 
1891. 
age from the Hills. By Charles Armstrong Fox. London: Elliot 
. 8or. 
Tintinnabula. By Charles Newton-Robinson. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co. 
Cosmo Venucci, Singer. By May Earle. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
Lyrics. Selected from the Works of A. Mary F. Robinson (Mme. 
Darmesteter). London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 
Gossamer and Snowdrift. Posthumous Poems of Charles Mackay. 
Edited by his Son, Eric Mackar. London; George Allen. 
The Works of Henry Rose. Ilustrated. London: Reeves & Turner. 


For thus I’m tempest-toss’d, 

A drifting skiff at most ; 
I dare the waves, risk cloud and rain, 
I ever tempt my fate again, 

Nor care if I be lost. 

Mr. Rawnsley’s Bucolics illustrate rustic humour in Lincoln- 
shire dialect. The speech of the folk that live between 
Horncastle and Boston is represented with tolerable fidelity in 
these sketches of the life and language of the fen men and agri- 
cultural labourers, though it cannot be said that the treatment 
is that of the poet. It would be interesting to know what the 
natives would have to say of Mr. Rawnsley’s poetry, if, indeed, 
it were credible that they could read it. Persons interested in 
the study of dialect may indeed find these Bucolics instructive, 
but their poetic charm is by no means striking. They do not 
move us as the songs and ballads of Barnes or Waugh. The 
poems and ballads that make up the rest of the volume are 
scarcely more stirring. The best of the ballads are those that 
celebrate old themes or incidents, such as the “ Ballad of 
Rosemarie,” a Jacobite strain of genuine enthusiasm, with a 
pretty vein of fancy. The rest chiefly celebrate heroes of our 
time, and a very miscellaneous band these heroes are. A tedious 
and most unhumorous “ Welcome to Stanley” opens in true 
Tennysonian style :— 

How shall we bring the weary traveller home ? 
Not with the roll of drum and trumpet’s blare, 
Nor pomp of indefatigable bells, 

For he has said so many sad farewells, 


There is strange impropriety in this lay. Mr. Rawnsley really 
ought to indite a new welcome, written up to date. 

Nir. Baddeley’s volume contains many sonnets—not far short 
of a hundred, in fact—all after the Shakspearian form, and all of 
a sad colourless monotony, little suggestive of Love's grape and 
the wine of his inspiration. There is a truer ring in the lyrics, 
and poetic thoughts find graceful, melodious expression in 
“ Renunciation,” “ A Dead Heart,” and “ Love’s Advocate.” But. 
Mr. Baddeley appears to be so disdainful of form that many of his 
lyrics are faint essays or sketches, and lack the clear vision and 
completeness of perfect presentation. 

“The poetic instinct,” says Mr. Fox, in his platitudinous pre- 
face to Lyrics from the Hills, “is the faculty of seeing beauty 
and of saying the beautiful, and of vitalizing all it sees and says.” 
There appears to be some confusion here. The faculty and the 
instinct are two entirely different things. The instinct may be 
Mr. Fox’s; but the faculty he certainly does not His 
verse, in gree. is most ungainly. His sonnets, in particular, 

i 


tell of no but toil. Genuine may be the enthusiasm that 
impelled Mr. Fox to verse, ye it is unsupported by any evidence 
ifts or grace of expression. His apostrophe to the 


of tic 
skylark will suffice for example :— 

Oh, could I find thy ladder 

I too would climb the sky, 

And thence would pour forth gladder, 
: Far gladder songs of joy! 
Given the poet, there would be the og a We fear there would 
be no use for the ladder to inspire Mr. Fox’s harmonious rapture. 
Then, too, we have certain stanzas “On the Death of a Favourite 
Pony” :— 
" One limb hung wounded by his side, 
And thus he stwod, and stood, and died, 
My beautiful, my human-eyed, 

My Pony. 

We do not question the sentiment in the least; but the expres- 
sion of it effectually seals the fount of sensibility. Nor are we 

atly moved by a sonnet “On receiving back some Rejected 


Welcome, sweet children, to your home again ; 
And did blind publishers not see your worth, 
Never suspect your high immortal birth ? 


It seems they did not see any beauty in the poet’s “ bright 
babes,” these “coarse judges, blinded, unforgiven,” and Mr. Fox 
was left with the consolatory reflection :— 


Genius alone can genius recognize, 
None can detect immortals in disguise. 
But why disguise your immortals? Never was there more need 
for radiance than when they are submitted to blind, cvarse 
publishers. 

“A Ballad of the Battle of Crécy,” the chief poem in Mr. 
Newton-Robinson’s tiny volume, opens in delightfully reminiscent 
style, thus :— 
I know not whose the wrong was, 

And | know not whose the right, 
But well I wis at Créey 

Was fought a gallant fight ! 


It is fair to add there is no other reminder of the “ Battle of 
Blenheim,” and on the whole the poem is by no means an 
ordinary er of the ballad as now written. The spirit of 
Macaulay is felt in every passage of it. It is full of expressive 
touches, and has a fine stirring movement that is all its own. In 
the “Echoes of French Poetry” the poet shows some skill as a 
translator. 

The romance of an operatic “star”—a tenor, we must suppose, 
who has undertaken many amatory parts on the lyric stage—is 
the theme of Cosmo Venucci, Singer, and with considerable com- 
mand of melody and fervour is it invested by the poet. From La 
Scala even unto San Carlo does Cosmo Venucci sing: in im- 
passioned strains of the charms of the adorable not-impossible 
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She, and his singing is so fervid and, on the whole, so convincing, 
that we are delighted to know in the end that his poe find 
rest in victory. There are some fine and true notes 0 ion in 
Miss Earle’s lyrical interludes, and the verse generally is the 
verse of a poet, not the verse of the verser. It is a pity, perhaps, 
that the troublesome duty of proof-correction has been found a 
burden. The printed list of errata is by no means exhaustive. 
It is disenchanting to find, for example, “ the lily of Florence,” 
Giotto’s tower, strangely transformed by the egregious printer 
into 
Grotto’s lily, carved in living stone. 

The “Cameo” selection of poems from Mme. Darmesteter’s 
An Italian Garden, and other volumes of verse, is a pretty book, 
and in all ways representative of the author’s charming and 
delicate lyrical work. We may say, quoting the epilogue :— 

It contains the song of birds, 
And the shining of the sun ; 
And the sweet unspoken words 
We have dreamed of, every one. 
And more than this does it contain. In those poems of an intro- 
ive kind we are rapt into a paradise of music and moon- 
light and cypress gloom, such as Baudelaire dreamed of, where, 
indeed, we feel there is naught in life so sweet as “dainty 
melancholy.” 

Among the posthumous poems of Charles Mackay, collected 
and edited by his son, Mr. Eric Mackay, there are very few songs; 
which is fo pity for it is as a song-writer that the poet is best 
remembered. Such songs as we find in this volume do not attain 
to the standard of “Cheer, boys, Cheer.” They cannot be said to 
be —— nor are they likely to be popular, we think, or inspir- 
ing. There are touches of grandiloquence and even claptrap in 
not a few of these later lays of Charles Mackay. Here is a stanza 
from “ Strathnaver no more” :— 

Red-handed Oppression, that calls itself Law, 

Has swept through the land spreading havoc and awe; 

And, fierce as a whirlwind, laid low in the dust 

The sheltering homes of the brave and the just. 
This is scarcely worthy of him who is oddly called the “ Burns of 
the Nineteenth Century” by Mr. Mackay. 

Mr. Henry Rose, in “ Three Sheikhs,” “ Abdallah,” and “ Aziz,” 
shows greater facility than in the shorter poems that comprise his 
“Works.” He is, in fact, a deft versifier of narrative ier than 
a lyrist. He knows how to tell a romantic tale, in smooth and 
a harmonious verse, with a good command of “actuality,” 
combined with a true sense of the charms of romance. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.* 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK died in 1878. Pictorially, his 
death had taken pew about twenty years earlier. His 
last important work—and even that bore signs of the over-labour 
with which, like his greater contemporary Charles Dickens, he 
strove to make up for the loss of his earlier vigour—was his 
illustrations, in 1858, to Robert Brough’s Life of Falstaff. Those 
of his admirers who had been born with him, who had lived and 
— with him, and who had laughed at their own fashions and 
ollies in his pictures of others, had aged like himself, and, like 
himself, were past their prime. His vivacity, it is true, was un- 
diminished, his energy unexhausted. But a new era of humour- 
ists had come in, who neither laughed so heartily nor took their 
pleasure so noisily as the race who had giggled and chuckled and 
roared outright over the Comic Almanack and the Illustrations of 
Time. Keene and Leech and Tenniel were drawing for Punch ; 
the woodcut hors texte had displaced the etched plate; and with 
Millais’s illustrations to Framley Parsonage ped Fred. Walker's 
illustrations to Philip was soon to begin a new fashion of book- 
illustration which, whatever its merits, was in many respects 
widely different from that in vogue when Cruikshank had drawn 
“Fagin in the Condemned Cell,” and “ Jack Sheppard Carving 
his Name upon the Beam.” Thus it came about that, during 
the last two decades of his life, the old artist was in the 
ition of one whose manner had become antiquated, and 
who was too old to alter it. But, though the public had ceased to 
care for his work, he was still remembered enough to be collected 
by “the curious.” All through the eclipse of his closing years 
ere was a staunch little y of Cruikshankians, and signs are 
not wanting now that, after forty years, the time is drawing 
nearer when he will find his fitting and his final public—the 
public of the intelligent amateur. To these his academic limita- 
tions, his obsolete costume, his cockneyism, his vulgarity even, are 
but accidents, which lapse of time rather mellows than empha- 
sizes ; they prize him as they prize other masters for his special 
ualities—his spirit, his humour, his uncontrollable sense of fun, 
is untired and untiring invention. Happy the artist who, having 
delighted the public of his own time, has still a sufficient reserve 
of genius to delight a public in the after time, even if it be only 
the limited public which “ collects ”! 
That for Cruikshank this public has grown of late, and is grow- 
ing still, there is no doubt ; and for these the little volume that 
has recently been added to the “Great Artists” series will be a 


* A Memoir of George Cruikshank, by Frederic G. Stephens ; and An 
y- London; Sampson » Marston, & 1891. 


welcome gift, if only for its reprint of Thackeray’s admirable essay, 
which has served, we should say, to create more real sympathy 
with its subject than any other paper of the kind except Lamb's un- 
rivalled article “ On the Genius and Character of Hogarth.” It is 
so genuine, so generous, so keenly and sensitively sympathetic? 
Indeed, were not Mr. F. G. Stephens a known Cruikshankian, anda 
critic of long experience, we should feel inclined to commiserate 
him in having to make his appearance side by side with an author 
whose critical insight in certain directions was simply unap- 
proachable. But Thackeray’s paper in the Westminster is now fifty 

ears old; it was never, in any sense, biographical ; nor could it, 

ry reason of its date of issue, be anything but an incomplete 
account of Cruikshank’s work. What is wanted Mr. Stephens’s 
preliminary memoir, although necessarily limited in extent, prac- 
tically supplies. It bristles with facts and details, which will be 
of the greatest value to the student, and are everywhere cha- 
racterized by the writer’s habitual minuteness. Only now and 
then we disagree with his decisions. His description of Falstaff’s 
death is contradicted in some particulars by the print which faces 
it; and, as regards the figure of Bardolph, in the same plate, he 
reads, as it seems to us, much more into the attitude than 
Cruikshank left in it. This, however, is a fault which is not 
unpardonable. The book is sufficiently, though not excessively, 
illustrated. But it would have been better, we think, to have 
given process copies of the etchings from Grimm’s German 
Popular Stories than to have used the characterless woodcuts 
which here do duty for them. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE.* 


HERE is only one mistake in this pleasant book of Mr. 
Morley’s, and we are rather surprised that so good a man of 
letters should have committed it. We have no objection to inci- 
dental displays of political sentiment in tery | essays. No man 
who is good for much can —- them out of his own work; and 
no man who is good for anything can object to them, whether 
they be his doxy or not his doxy, in another’s. Further, we need 
hardly say that we have not the slightest disinclination to meet 
Mr. Morley with or without “ back, breast, and pot, partisan and 
istol,” on any political question he likes. But to introduce the 
black bull’s head in a festive entertainment is not good literary 
manners ; and we repeat our surprise at Mr. Morley’s including 
in a volume of Studies in Literature two such chapters as “ Maine 
on Popular Government” and “ A Few Words on French Models.” 
The former is not only political but polemical all through. The 
latter is a mere and avowed Apologia pro Jacobinismo suo, and 
is still more out of place. We should welcome both in a volume 
of political essays, all the more that we should not, we think, have 
much difficulty in “dinging Jock o’ Dawston Cleugh”; but here 
the best thing we can do is not to follow Mr. Morley’s little - 
of etiquette by any similar slips of our own. The essay on Sir H. 
Maine, however, invites a few words. It is a vindication of the 
democratic faith which is in Mr. Morley, and little suggests by its 
tone or its style the serious atmosphere of the study or library. 
Mr. Morley pictured Sir Henry Maine meditating on popular 
vernment “in the dim and distant seclusion of college 
ibraries and official bureaus.” This, he urges, is not the way to 
arrive at sound conclusions as to the Democracy. You must 
move among the people, or mount platforms, or go to Newcastle, 
or to Ireland, perchance, if you would study “the governing 
people.” There is an echo of that old Radical “Trust the 


people” receipt in Mr. Morley’s article. Sentimental is its 


spirit throughout. Mr. Morley is one of those of whom Mill 
wrote in an unpublished essay quoted in the present volume, 
who “have a strong faith, stronger than either politicians or 
philosophers generally have, in the influence of reason and virtue 
over men’s minds.” Mr. Lowell, in his optimistic speeches and 
writings on Democracy, holds the like faith. In Mr. Morley the 
sentiment so far prevails that he has not thought it worth while, 
apparently, to justify it by historical precedent or ordinary expe- 
riences. For example, he quotes Sir Henry Maine’s state- 
ment that “an audience composed of roughs and clowns is 
boldly told by an educated man that it has more political in- 
formation than an equal number of scholars,” and is forthwith 
moved by his sentimental faith to denounce the passage as con- 
ceived in the spirit of parody. He is angry that a popular audience 
should be thus described, and devotes some pages to prove the 
description unscientific, whereas the point of the statement lies 
in the gross flattery with which democratic speakers invariably- 
soothe democratic audiences, For “roughs” we should read 


“ skilled artisans,” Mr. Morley thinks, as if roughs and clowns 


were unknown at popular meetings. Faith in the reason and 
virtue of the crowd could not go further than Mr. Morley’s be- 
lief that the mob that applauds attacks on the House of litte, 
the Land Laws, and so forth, is moved by wise and just desires 
for reform (137). The crowd, he appears to imagine, is superior. 
to the “low desire not to feel lowest,” the love of “change for 
its own sake,” and the baser passions of envy and spite. Surely: 
more dim and distant than the bureaucratic heaven where Sir 
Henry Maine meditated on popular government must be the island 
valley of Avilion, whence Mr. Morley addressed these criticisms. 
Very different is Mr: Morley’s method when, as man of letters; 


ms Studies in Literature. By John Morley. London: Macmillan & Coe 
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he discourses of matters literary, as in the excellent address on 
“ Aphorisms,” and that “On the Study of Literature,” where 
he illustrates, with admirable lies in me 
ight ordering of a paragraph, or in methodical arrangement, 
that ant detinite shaping of thought in expressive 
language, of which his own writings supply many felicitous ex- 
amples. It were well, indeed, if University Extension classes 
should ponder on Mr. Morley’s suggestive remarks on the function 
of literature as an educational power, and on the practice of compo- 
sition. Indeed, all these essays are almost uniformly agreeable— 
the more so that they show the author at different stages, and 
that they show him at his best most recently. They consist of 
two essays quite of jadis—reviews at the time of date of The Ring 
and the Book aud Quatre-Vingt-Treize, of two interesting papers 
chiefly bearing on the vexed question of signed and unsigned 
articles (rememberable as having been written and published by 
Mr. Morley in the Fortnightly, on Macvey Napier's Memorials, 
and when he himself gave up the editorship), just noted 
and, we think, lavest of all, and, we are sure, best of all, intro- 
duction to the one-volume edition of Wordsworth which 
was published some two years ago. There is, as it seems to us, a 
Prod rise both of style and sense in these papers, Mr. Morley 
having apparently succeeded in getting rid of his peccant humours 
by the political issue, and so (though, we must admit, by a terribly 
drastic remedy, and one, some may say, worse than any possible 
disease) clearing his literary sight. In the Hugo and Browning 
essays, with much that is good, strange deliverances meet us. 
Mr. Morley finds humour in Hugo; may we, who are in our way 
Hugolaters, be condemned to read the works of Mr. Lewis 
Morris in the hottest tomb of the city of Dis if we could ever 
see any! There is a passage, too, about the “ presentation of the 
Arthurian legend for drawing-rooms,” &c., in The Ring and the 
Book article, which contrasts rather oddly with the magnificent 
compliment to Lord Tennyson in the Wordsworth essay, and which 
argues either some carelessness or great courage in Mr, Morley to 
have kept it, all the more that it is nearly identical with one in 
Mr. Swinburne’s Notes on Poems and Ballads, Yet even in these 
there is much excellent work, and the general estimate of Mr. 
Browning's singular essay in the Vast is thoroughly worth 
pondering now when uncritical admiration of the poet has 
reached its height, and may not improbably soon give way to a 
fresh access of uncritical depreciation. ; ? 

But these are of the class of essays which require dating to 
give them their full value, and do not reach, or at least exhibit 
it, when they are not dated. The remarks on the question of 
signed or unsigned articles will give permanent value to the second 
division. Mr. Morley himself was, we believe, honourably dis- 
tinguished among editors for his strict observance of the etiquette 
of signed as distinguished from unsigned articles—that in no case 
must an editor add, insert, or alter, and in few cases may he omit, 
without leave had of his contributor. The Fortnightly, moreover, 
hhad more to do than any other periodical with popularising the 
signed article. It is all the more noteworthy that his enthusiasm 
for the system is very moderate, and seems to have grown steadily 
cooler. Best of all are the three papers or lectures on Wordsworth, 
Aphorisms, and The Study of Literature. The second depends 
most on its citations ; the third is the happiest example of a very 
difficult art, the adaptation of valuable commonplaces to the ears 
of an audience. The first is by much the most considerable 

ormance in writing and in criticism. Mr. Morley, of course, 
is @ person of strong, and sometimes of questionable, opinions, 
especially in rd to his friends. The modesty of Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers may well blush at seeing its owner classed “ with celestial 
minds,” and his little book on Wordsworth, a most creditable 
exercise in the preciousness which was in vogue a dozen years ago, 
described as “ distinguished by insight as much as by admirable 
literary power ”—though, by the way, it strikes us that this may bea 
¢raitrise. Mr. Frederic Harrison, another man of virginal pudency, 
will blush still deeper to find his “ intellectual equipment ” = 
nounced to be “ not inferior to that of Sir Henry Maine.” What- 
ever the late Mr. Mark Pattison was, we cannot but be surprised at 
one who knew him so well as Mr. Morley calling him “ wise.” 
Clever he was, scholarly and learned almost to the possible ve 
of these qualities—but hardly wise at all. We think it is a little 
cavalier, a little in what a writer (can it have been Mr. Morley ?) 
used to call the “ rough pistolling way ” of Macaulay, to speak of 
De Quincey’s “ shallow character,” of his “ silly, coxcombical, and 
vulgar” writing, even though the examples selected for this latter 
‘anathema be certainly not very wise or very gentlemanly ; but 
there is really in these three pieces hardly anything else to object 
to. Only once, in his extreme distress of mind at the scandal to 
Positivism and progress involved in the magnificent stanza, 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 


does Mr. Morley approach the one unforgivable sin—the sin of 
being déte ; and, on the whole, his treatment of the fossil Tory of 
Rydal—the renegade who hailed the dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion, blenched at its noon, and cursed its setting—is singularly 
‘sound and true. It is less marked by quips and cranks and 
literary minxishnesses (of which last, indeed, Mr. Morley has 
none) than Mr. Arnold's, and yet not less acute and sufficient on 
the literary side, 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


M CORENTIN GUYHO (1) seems to have certain doubts 
e whether his abridged Parliamen’ history of the earlier 
We hardly think 


years of Napoleon III.’s reign will be popu . 
it will; but we do not know that if he had consulted us we 
should have discouraged him from writing it. The kind of “ Fie! 
fie!” which has been affected not neces by France, but by all 
Europe, in regard to this period in French history (at least a more 
respectable one than that of more than equal length which has 
followed it) is big disgusting; and it has lasted so long that 
eye-witnesses are dying out. M.Guyho’s accounts of long dead 

‘arliamentary debates which never had much life are not cheer- 
ful; and we should say that his criticism of the Empress 
Eugénie’s face was in the height of bad taste if we had not seen 
since in English papers an even worse disrespect at once to la 
majesté tombée, to a great sorrow, and to unquestioned beauty. 
But M. Guyho has done some service in putting on record the 
impressions of a man who served the Empire neither as a slave 
nor as a masked rebel, two equally loathsome things. The follow- 
ing passage has considerable force :— 

Se heurter & une opinion hostile, ou tout au moins inattentive ; ne pas 
méme pouvoir en appeler @ l'avenir faute d’une suffisante publicité des 
débats législatifs; perdre l’appui du gouvernement & qui l’on devait son 
siége & la Chambre, sans gagner en compensation la popularité ; dire trop 
la vérité pour étre écouté avec faveur par les uns, et employer foreément 
des formes trop modérées pour étre suivi avec ardeur par les autres ; rester 
bien en deca de sa pensée et, malgré tout, choquer un auditoire intolérant. 
Tel était, en effet, le lot ingrat des députés indépendants d’alors. 

A very handsome book, in M. Rothschild’s best style, gives a 
nice by M. de Vaux, a text by M. Ville, and a series of cuts 
or ene by M. Nadar, of the French art of Wrestling (2). 
M. de Vaux prides himself greatly on the ill-success or the want 
of attempt of Englishmen to rival Frenchmen in this sport. If 
we cared to argue such points we should be able to show that all 
wrestling is, from the practical necessity of arbitrary rules, a 
very artificial and conventional amusement, that the local schools 
of British wrestling are so different from each other that a 
national school has never been formed, and so forth. But not 
being driven to bay in such a matter, and considering that for 
one sport in which the French have the better of us we are their 
masters in twenty, we prefer to acknowledge and salute their 
proficiency in this particular kind, which undoubtedly offers the 
greatest — advantage to a combination of strength and 
agility. e photographs (or, rather, the reproductions of the 
photographs) are very fine, but we own that they make us think 
of the comment of a wicked cynic on wrestling, that there must 
be “un peu de bonne volonté” on the part of any person not 
altogether disproportioned in physique or skill to his antagonist 
who succumbs to these attacks or their parades. 

The Chevalier de Boufflers is known as one of the “little 
Ree ” of the end of the eighteenth century; a producer, as 

hamfort put it in his vitriolic way, of “whipped cream ”—to 
which a critic may add that the cream was by no means what 
the British milkman calls double cream, and was whipped very 
hard indeed. These letters (3) of his to Mme. de Sabran (whom 
he long loved, and it appears at last married, though secretly, 
for he was a Knight of Malta) are not disagreeable; but they are 
like the cream before it was whipped. Boufflers, to do him 
justice, was not a mere fribble. He wanted to go on that 

’Orvilliers’ expedition which Keppel treated so unkindly off 
Ushant, and which M. Prat seems to forget, though there is much talk 
of it here, when he says that “1’on battit les Anglais, non pas chez 
eux, mais en Amérique et dans les mers du Levant avec l'aide du 
glorieux bailli de Suffren.” Parmi les aveugles the Bailli is, 
without doubt, glorious, and his battles victorious, Boufflers 
early made his proofs as a fighter in the Seven Years’ War, and, 
going to Senegal just before the Revolution, was a very fair 
colonial Governor. His letters are, as we have said, not dis- 
agreeable ; and here and there one finds strokes of real wit. The 
best, beyond all doubt, is this as to his old friend Voltaire, then 
on his last journey to Paris :—“ Je souhaite que son dime aille en 
paradis: mais je voudrais que son esprit restat sur terre. Ce 
sont deux choses bien difficiles.” It is not so difficult to write 
like that as some people think; but in order to do it frequently 
you must get in the way of it, and few sets of persons ever got so 
in the way of it as the French noblesse of the last century. 

We have not for some time seen better work from Mme. 
Henry Gréville than Aurette (4). It is unlucky, perhaps, for English 
readers that French conventional morals come in. The two 
hideous crimes of the hapless wicked heroine Sidonie, that, being 
an adopted daughter of a house, and the real daughter of a 
bankrupt, she made the son of the house fall in love with her, and 
then that she had the audacity to lunch with him at a restaurant, 
are such a rgpe if they are even that in English eyes, that it 
is very hard to sympathise with the family which is made 
miserable by them, and only too easy to sympathize with the 
scapegoat, who dies an exile and unforgiven. Her sister-in-law 
Aurette, however—the good heroine—is not responsible for this, 
and suffers even more heavily as a consequence of Sidonie’s 


1) Les beaux jours du Second Empire. Par Corentin Guyho. Paris: 

mann Lévy. 

2) La Lutte et les Lutteurs, Parle baron de Vaux, Nadar, et Léon 
Ville. Paris: Rothschild. 

(3) Lettres du Chevalier de Boufflers & la Comtesse de Sabran. * Publiées 
par Paul Prat. Paris: Plon. 
(4) Aurette. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 
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} : atrocious conduct, so that her martyrdom has real pathos. Her 
second sister, Julia, too, is agreeable; and though the father is, 
in the eyes of abstract reason, a hard-hearted and pig-headed old 
fool, a man may commit worse crimes than standing by the 
ideas of his country and order. Par vanité (5) is a welcome, 
and not the first, symptom of revolt against the blague of 
q Republican ideas in France. It is the history of a village in 
3 the white Bordeaux country, where an ambitious conseiller- 
ij général stirs the villagers up against their maire, plays on the 
vanity of a foolish adjoint, founds a democratic club, gets the 
) curé insulted and stoned, and so forth; but, “carrying his 
if head too high,” as Mr. Carlyle would have said, stumbles against 
) the ts’ horror of an enterrement civil, and is completely 
beaten in the long run. The gush and cant of the ordinary 
q “ ideas-of-’89” journal and speaker are admirably hit off, and the 
'} whole is from and to the life. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


tf Ms JOHN R. JACKSON, the Curator of the Kew Museums, 
has supplied in very satisfactory fashion a want that has 
long been felt by his compact, handy, and well-illustrated Com- 
mercial Botany of the Nineteenth Century (Cassell & Co.) This 
volume comprises a record of the introduction and utilization of 
economic plants in the British colonies and United Kingdom 
during the present century, and what substantially amounts to a 
brief summary of the history of economic or commercial botany. 
The information here collected, though, of course, accessible to 
students, has not hitherto been presented in so convenient and 
compact a form as in Mr. Jackson’s clear and methodical book. 
The reader who consults the opening chronological table of plants, 
{ with dates, names, and record of uses, cannot but be struck by 
the variety and richness of the catalogue. But, as Mr. Jackson 
points out, the present century will bear favourable comparison 
with previous centuries, even though no single plant has been in- 
troduced that equals in importance or general utility the tobacco- 
; wpe: or the potato. It is not easy to appraise the importance of use- 
ul plants. Mr. Jackson, however, judging from the extent of their 
; cultivation, thinksthat the caoutchouc-producing plants and the cin- 
chonas may be estimated in the future as not inferior, in this respect, 
ti to tobacco and the potato. The history of those plants to which we 
, owe gutta-percha and indiarubber occupies two chapters of the 
record before us. Other sections treat of the various plants that 
produce food-stuffs, medicines, oils, wax, dyes, fibres, fodder, 
timber, and materials for tanning and paper-making. A very 
interesting portion of Mr. Jackson's book is that which describes 
the drugs of the century, old and of recent introduction, the list 
of which, though only a selection of the most important, is truly 
formidable. Many of these medicinal plants are extensively pro- 
ted at Kew for introduction in other climates. Thus the 
ola-nut (Cola acuminata), a well-known native of the West 
Coast of Africa, supposed to rival the coca of Peru in its restora- 
tive virtue, was largely raised at Kew in 1880, and distributed to 
India, Australia, and the West Indies. But the expected demand 
did not set in, and, while coca is an important medicine, the kola- 
nut is but little used. Perhaps its day may come, for there seem 
to be fashionable drugs, and drugs equally efficacious, though 
obsolete. One curious matter is the very recent date assigned to 
the introduction of some vegetable products in common use. 
Most smokers will hear with surprise that briar-root pipes were 
first introduced in “this country” about 1860, and probably not 
every smoker knows that the briar-root is the root of a bruyere, a 
i gigantic Mediterranean heath (Erica arborea). 
The New York State Reformatory in Elmira, by Andrew 
Winter, with a preface by Havelock Ellis (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.). is a book that will interest all who “study the 
criminal” and prison systems. Mr. Winter's account of that 
much-discussed institution, the Elmira prison, is indeed curious 
and worthy of attention; but it should be clearly understood 
that there is much in the writer's description that is capable of 
other conclusions than those that appear obvious to the hasty 
reader. Other penologists of experience—Mr. Tallack, for ex- 
ample—have been much less favourably impressed by the 
reformatory effects of the Elmira system. 

In some important points The Goldsmith's Ward, by Mrs. R. H. 
Reade (Chapman & 1), is a good example of the historical 
; romance. Its plot is well contrived; it has abundant incident ; 
i its presentation of a romantic and lively period—the early years 
| of the Wars of the Roses—is decidedly picturesque. In short, if 
| we care for G. P. R. James, or retain a liking for James Grant, 

ere is a book that will please you. Yet much of the dialogue is 

preposterous. Every person in the story—lord or retainer, prince 

or jester—conjugates the verb “to be” as is exemplified in the 

Soong passage :—“*‘ But I be now with my friend, good Master 

| Hugh Norbury.’ ‘What dost say? Master Norbury be dead 

and buried months agone!’” ‘This is converse between Ulph, 

the fool, and the noble Earl of Arundel. When will the histori- 

cal novelist learn that it is safer to avoid archaisms, real or 

squsions, and follow the brave example of the Elizabethans ? 

ey were content that Trojan and Greek, Spaniard and Moor, 
should speak good Elizabethan. 

The freshness of American poetry is convincingly proclaimed 
in Songs from an Attic, by John Ernest McCann (Brentano’s). 


(s) Par vanité. Par Félix Steyne. Paris: Perrin. 


These Attic Songs positively glitter with the dew of an auroral 
exuberance. How the poets of effete Europe were wont to cele- 
brate grave historic events we all know right well; but no one 
can prefigure the way of the American poet. This is how Mr, 
McCann sets forth :— 


*Twas night in the South ; the stars look down 

On many a panic-stricken town ; 

For over the world the news had spread 

That Abraham Lincoln was dead. 
Not often thus does the poet make the reader start. He surprises, it 
is true, but in various styles. His metaphors are very daring. 
He has a pretty fancy, and a prettier gift in epigram. 

Oxford to Palestine, by the Rev. J. Ll. Thomas (Leadenhall 
Press), embodies the impressions of a tourist, originally contri- 
buted in the form of letters to the Oxford Times. As such im- 

ressions are wont to be, these notes of the traveller in Italy, 
pt, and Palestine are neither new nor strange, and Mr. 
Thomas has achieved nothing more than the record of things a 
hundred times already recorded. But his fashion of writing is 
pleasant and readable; so, on the whole, the ancient plea, “ request 
of friends,” is in this instance intelligible enough. 

Stories from the Bible, by the Rev. Alfred J. Church (Macmillan 
& Co.), is put forth as an attempt “to retell some of the chief 
stories of the Old Testament,” and it is significantly observed by 
Mr. Church that “the language of Scripture has been commonly 
followed, sometimes imitated to the best of my power.” This 
being so, why should Mr. Church not have left the language of 
Scripture alone? There is not the smallest occasion for imitation 
or So ome Indeed, a more entirely superfluous piece of book- 
making than this volume we have not seen. 

Greetings and Farewells, by Anna Buckland (Percival & Co.) 
comprises a series of school addresses at the opening and close of 
terms. They are marked by an eminently practical aim in ex- 
hortation, counsel, and ethical illustration. 

Applied Geography, by J. Scott Keltie (Philip & Son), is a sug- 
gestive and thoughtful little book, designed to assist teachers to 
make the most of the teaching of geography. It deals with the 
extension of the field of teaching, a illustrates the bearing of 
geographical knowledge on industry, commerce, and colonization. 
As an introduction to the study of commercial geography, Mr. 
Keltie’s Applied Geography will, we are confident, prove to be 
both valuable and interesting. For, it should be noted, the general 
reader will find instruction in its pages. The maps and diagrams 
are excellent. 

We have received a new edition of The Tower of Babel: « 
Celestial Love Drama, by Alfred Austin (Macmillan & Co.) ; The 
Light Princess, with illustrations (Mackie & Sons), a new edition 
of Mr. George Macdonald’s charming fairy stories; Uncle 
Dumpie’s Merry Moments, by R. St. John Corbet, illustrated by 
J. H. Roberts, a book of verses the humour of which calls for 
research (Dean & Son), and two capital little “plays for young 
actors,” by Amy Whinyates—Blue Beard and Sir Rupert and 
Cecily (Dean & Son). 

We have also received Railway Injuries in their Medico-Legatl 
and Clinical Aspects, by Herbert J. Page (Griffin & Co.); Ax 
Historical Sketch of the Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery, by D. M. Kerly, M.A., being the Yorke Prize Essay, 
1889 (Cambridge: at the University Press); The Weighty Charge: 
a Series of Ordination Addresses, by the Rev. George J. Blore, D.D. 
(Longmans & Co.); Magnificat, a course of sermons, by Herbert 
H., Jeaffreson, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); St. 
Patrick, by E. J. Newell, M.A., “The Fathers for English 
Readers” series (S.P.C.K.); Faiths, Facts, and Frauds of 
Religious History, by Emma Hardinge Britten (Heywood); 
Ezra and Nehemiah, by Canon Rawlinson, “ Men of the Bible” 
series (Nisbet & Co.); First Principles of Christ, by A. F. 
Russell, M.A. (S.P.C.K.); An Elementary Text-Book of Phy- 
stology, by Vincent T. Murché (Blackie & Sons); Air Analysis, a 
practical treatise by J. Alfred Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); The Solicitor’s Clerk, by 
Charles Jones, a useful manual of instruction as to the practical 
work of a solicitor’s office (Effingham Wilson & Co.) ; Selections 
from Heine, edited, with notes, by Horatio Stevens White 
(Boston, U.S.A.: Heath & Co.); Man and —— by Lieut.- 
Colonel Fife Cookson (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); 
The Golden Quest, by Mrs. Moss Cockle (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.) ; Poor People’s Christmas, by the Hon. Roden 
Noel (Elkin Mathews); Army Examination Papers in French, 
by John Francis Davis (Whittaker & Co.); and Part II. of 
English Examples and Evercises, by A. J. Cooper, “ Paralled 
Grammar ” series (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


NEW sOUTH WALES. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
APPLICATIONS are invited from gentlemen qualified to fill 


the above-named Chair in the University of 8 
The subjects of instruction attached to the Chair are Geology, Physical oy A 
Mineralogy. and Palwontology. The salary will be at the rate of £0v per annum, with three 
quinquennia!l increments of £100 each. £100 will be allowed for passage expenses wo Sydney. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General fur New South ales, 
9 Victoria Street. to. eating Candidate's age and qualifications, 
and d by , should be sent in not later than March'2), 


1891. 
ae SAMU Agent-G i for New South Wales. 
February 1s, 1891. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners, and Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Selentite Instructi nm Agriculture and 
Dairy Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Fucnperens. with list of Professors, Seeleaiane ¢ of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
tion. Seholarshine Viplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

Next SESSION begins TUESDAY. May 19. 


RADLEY COLLEGE. — JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of a0 ene of 06, 
Radley College 


and one of £4v) on Friday, July 17, 1891. to the 
1, 1891.—For further information apply to 


(THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. For the TRAINING of YOUTHS 


for COLONIAL LIFE, 
Prosyectus oa applicati to the Resident Director. 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 26, 27, 2%. ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value oo ing between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded. 
Chief subjects, Ciassics and Mathem Candidates must be under fifteen._For further 
details apply tothe SECRETARY, The College. Chelt tenham. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more, competition, 
Midsummer, 1591, value from £25 to me a ayant, which may be 
£90 a year in cases of scholars who require it. 
Further particulars trom the oa AL or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ReYAL INDIAN EN GINEERING COLLEGE. 


HILL, § 
Tae covass of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for em: tin Europe, 
India, or the Colonies. About FIFI Y SCUDENTS will be admi n September 189h. 


For ty the Secretary of State will offer TEN Appointments in ‘ae adian Publie 
t and pay a the Indian Telegraph Department. — For particulars, 


COLLEGE. 


HALF-TERM will begin on March 17. Classical and Modern Sides. 
ad-Master’s House apply to the Rev. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— NOTICE is Hereby Given, 
that on Wednesday, om of April next, the Senate will proceed to Elect EXAMINERS 
in the following Departments 


Examinerships. Salaries, Present Praminers. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Bach.) 


Two in The £80 Hdword Arber. 
Esq., B.A., B.Sc. 


Twoin and Literature $4 


tv 
of. Althaus, Ph.D. 
Twoin The German Languageand Literature £80 {1/90 » Hager, Esq., Ph.D. 


Two in Mental and Moral {pk Willem night, 
Twoin Mathematics and Natural Philosophy { Horace Lamb. 
Tepin Reperimental Philosophy £00 { Otiverd D RS 
Twole Botany and Vegetable Physiology .... £19 Prot Marshall Ward, F.R.S. 
Twoin Geology and Paleontology ......... Prot “ull 


Laws. 


Prof. J. E.C. Munro, LL.M., L1,.D. 
Edmund Robe: tson, Esq., LL.D., M.P. 
£0 Field, Esq., B.A. 
Horton Smith, M.A., Qc, 


William Willis, LL.D A.,QOC 
£25 { Genes y E. Malden, Bsa. A. 


MEDICINE. 
H. Howes, M.S., M.B. 


{ Macalis‘er, M.D., M.A., 


Newport Langley, Esq.,M.A., F ‘Ks: 
acan 

Altred L. Galabin, F 

Frederick Taylor, Esq., M.D. 

Prof. M.D. 

Prof. G. V. Poore, M.D., B.S. 


Two in Jurisprudence, Roman Law, Pri 
of aad £100 


Vacatt. 


Music £50 J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doe, 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their N: h 
bo personal application of any kind be nade to ite Members.) 


of Loudon, 
Burlington Gardens, W. By Order of the Senate, 
March 3, 1891. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 
NIVERSIT COLLEGE, LONDON. 
UF MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES recom: 


He: 4 or 
Epwarpes, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College. Uttoxeter. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will take 
Pay at Uppingham on the 2ith, 25ta, and 26th of March, 1891, for SIX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, limited to two boarding houses; two of £0 per 
onsen: two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. 
Application to be ae by March 14, 1891. 


()AKHAM SCHOOL.—FOUR HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Unde £40, two of £30, on April 9and 10. There are vaiuable leaving exhibitions to the 


SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Senior and Junior. About Thirteen, varying in value from 69 Guineas to £108 year 
will be awarded by Examination held at Koxsall and at Oxford on April 1,2, 
_For ‘or particulars apply to H#ad-MAsTRR, | Rossail, Fieetwood. 


ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. — £60, £50, £40, 
for Boarders, or £12 for Day Boys, on March 17. Apply, before March 6, to A. Taeor, 
Esq., Grammar Schoo!, Bedford. 2 


SCILLA, LAUSANNE. —Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich chool, and her sister, Madame v, WORMS, have a bed 
court, limited. OME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis- 


THE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

AUBERT introduces English and Foreign RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISIT- 
ING GOVERNEDSES (Dotehing junior, nursery). usic and Art ‘Teachers, Companions,. 
Lady Housekeepers, Matrons, Schovls and E 1 Hames —27 Kegent 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 


1! STITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS.—Session 1891. 
(Preliminary Notice.) The MEETINGS will be held on March 14, 19, and 20,in the 
Hall of the maaieny of Arts, John Street, Adelphi (by kind permission ef the Council). 
The Be a Hon. the EARL OF RAVENSWORTH, President of the Institution, wilt 
cupy 
‘For cards of adimission, apply to the SxcneTAny, 6 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 


T°, NOBLEMEN, M. P.’s, and Others. — GENTLEMAN 
(31) fas Marlb h and the Royal Indian Engineering College "s Hilb 
‘which he entered by open competition), with 5} years’ service in the Indien "Public Works: 
Department (State ailwey branch), would be giad of an APPOIN1 MENT such as ® 
SECRET ARYSHIP, or lovelvin the conduct of business affairs connected with property 
ac. Helda secretary ship for poe Pacem months during a recent canon. Has just returned 
from India as cl‘mate does not suithim. Unexceptional references end testimonials. Apply 


to H. L. B H. L. B B..10° Paragon, 
[LFRACOMBE. ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, MILD and 
Sete climate. First-class (Waterloo) and 7 days’ Board, 


return-ticket from London 
Guineas, until March 20 only. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 
few Families can be supplied with ‘perfectly 


resh, sweet BUTTER (commended R.A.8.E. Show, tlymouth, 1890) through the 
Parcel = by Mr. ARNOLD, Coolesker Dairy, Beragh, Co. Tyrone. Terms, |s. 6d. per lb. 
and and postal rates. Monthly « settlements. - Sample parcel of ‘about ? Ib. post free for Is. a 


ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN'S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867, 


THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom, 
Annual! Disbursements, £6,000. Annual Subseriptions, £1,800. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200, 
Patron—Rear-Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 4.4. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S, 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.B.G.8. 


Destitute, and Friendless. 


800 Old Sailors, out of 
want of funds the Committee 


have enjoyed the 
did who for Forty years have bess Sea as Seaman, Mate, or Master. 


MAY i. and are so arranged as to afford a ient 


for students to bag their Course. 
ull i fcom the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 


Subecriptions and Donations aso expsatiy needed to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 


trom destituti ». 
: Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


FounpDeED 1806, 
FrvaNciaL PoSmTIon. 
In Funds .. oe oe 2,690,809 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 

Endowment Policies payable at a given age, or earlier in the event of death, are 
now grased with Participation in Profits 

Half-Credit System applicable to Endow: ment and other Bonus Policies. 

EQUITABLE DIVISION OF ProFirs.—Bonuses, immediately they are declared, may 
be dealt with as follows :—(1) Added to the Sum Assured ; (2) Surrendered for 
Cash value ; (3) Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 

ADVANTAGES. 

ABSOLUTE SEcuntTY. LARGE Bonvses. HAur-Crepit System (This offers the 
advantage of a Low Premium during the Early Years of Life), LIBERAL ConpI- 
TIONS, 

SURRENDER VALUES. 


are allewed after the payment of One Full Year's Premium, or Paid-up Policies are 
so upon liberal] terms in lieu of the surrender vale in cash. 
Prospectuses and full information to be obtained at the Head Office, Branch 


Offices, or of 
CHARLES STEVENS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS £12,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID £15,000,000 
Re YAt EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
CLAIMS PAID £35,000,000 


LIFE, FIRE, ANNUITIES. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ASSETS exceed £4,450,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds......... 800,000 
’ LIFE ASSURANCES ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. Every desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
HeapOrrice: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, 
THOS. G. ACKLAND, F.S.8. 


cltuary and Manager. 
J. H. SCOTT, ee. 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund exceeds £4,500,000, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


See Prospectus, page 17, for particulars of 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 
with provision for old age. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1 


7 ROYAL EXCHANGE AND 434 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Marine, a, Finn, one and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1889, £338,900,000. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.Cc, 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,000. 
CASH BONUSES in Reduction of Prem over 
INCOME, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 3 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Bubesribed Capital ,£1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,400,000. 
B. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
Tus 


ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000 (with to increase). 
UBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


Heap Orricg—is AS LAN 
BANK OF ENGLA 
MMERCI 


atthe Londoa 


AID-UP, £250,000, 
LONDON, E.C. 
MARTIN «& CO. 
SCOTLAND, », London ; and Branches. 


UENOS AYRES AND VipRO. 
doa Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be ascertained 


cent. for one wd Sabie cent. fw two or three years. 


vers. 


(THE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER mR FLATS, la Limited. 
Subscribed Capital: £100,000, Paid-up, £790,000, Reserve 


cies. 
Is in Buenos Ayres, Mon’ 


tevideo, Rosario, othe Argentine and 
e effects Purchases of Stoc! be Cou and other 
collects Dividends, and u every description of ban ta wenn 
St. Swithin's Lane, BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


BANE of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce—i Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capita! £900,000 
A Reserve £1,500,000 
grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description of 
a connected with New Zealand, Australia, and F.ji, on the most favourable 
£50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 


which can be 
H. B. MACNAB, for Manager. 
(GOLDSBROUGH, MORT, & CO., Limited, 149 Leadenhall 


Street, London, E 


CAPITAL —£6,000,000, in 600,000 shares of £10 each, of aia 350,000 shares have been issued, 
and £ pee pala theses. 


LONDON AGENCY. 
Directors. 
ABRAHAM SCOTT, Esq. London Chai of the National Bank of Australasia (Chair- 


man. 
HARRY HANKEY DOBREE, Esq. (of Messrs. Samuel Dobree & Sons), 6 Tokenhouse 
JOSEPH CO COCESTELD DIMSDALE, Esq. (of Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale, & Co., Ltd.), 


FRANK CHARLES CAPEL, Esq. (of Messrs. James Capel & Co.) , Throgmorton Street. 
BENJAMIN BUCHANAN, Esq. (Director of the Commetcia | Banking Company of 
London Secretary—WILLIAM BETHELL HERVEY. 
Bankers—Messrs, PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, & CO., Limited. 
Solicitors—Mesars. FRESHFIELDS & WILLIAMS. 

Brokers—Messrs. JAMES CAPEL & CO., 5 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
The London Directors are now issuing FOUR per CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK at 
the price of 952. per cent. 
Holders of Terminable Debentures merc on application have these converted to Debenture 
Stock at the above-named price (%°V. per ce 
The Company reserves the right to Anns this Stock at £105 per cent. by giving six months’ 


notice after expiry of 10 years from. date of issue. 
Lf pee eed and forms of may d at the office of the Company, 


149 Leadenhall Street. 


(THE CITY of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited. 
£2,000,000 


CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each 


400, 
Loypon Orricg, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
Banxers_Bank of England, Royal Bank of Scotland Dublin, Guinness, Mahoa, 
&@Co. All Banking business in connexion with the A Coloa’ 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


THE ROYAL BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited, 
RISBANE. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... CAPITAL... 
RESERVED LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, £37500¢, RESERVE FUND 
B UNDIVIDED PROFLES, £39,000, 
Basxeus LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. Limited. 


The London Board of Advice, 147 Fenchurch Street, receive Deposits of £100 and upwards 
for one and two years at 4 per cent., and for three, four, or five years at 4) per cent. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. TWO 
per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOU nye. calculated on minimum monthly balances, when 
and NUITIES purchased and sold. 
Por ragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
nm deposit, and allows Interest, at hen rate eof THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com- 
pleted 41.” The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 5.C. 


Reserve Fund ................ £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31, 1890, receive 
vou per cent. paid on F Shares cabbanel cues Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
after first 
Five per cent on of and upwards made for fixed terms. 
of £5 at one month's notice Four per cent. 


For patna apply to the Secretary, 


H. TEMPLE. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H, THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H, THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for waut of funds they cannot be received, 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. Hzrnixs & Co,, Bankers, 16 St. James's Street, and 
by the Secrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S.W., where all communications 
should be addressed, 


Et 
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Lancet—“ Pure, and very soluble,” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids,” 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA. 


HOT These Baths were founded in the First Cen 
MINERAL SKIN APFROTIONS, 
SP R | NG S mesh and enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 


have never 
that I 80 well.” 


ysicians— 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. |COMPLETE IN EURO PE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°. Address the Manager for all information. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Bookstalls, 
LADY DELMAR. 1 vol. By Tuomas Terrett and T. L, 


THIS EXCITING STORY OF Lonpon LIFE HAS ALREADY BEEN DRAMA 
TISED BY Mr. SYDNEY GrausvyY. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 254 pp. crown 
8vo. 3s, 
The Daily Telegraph “A remarkable novel. aleo leading article on this 
dramatic story of human ** Daily Telegraph of February 25. 
Phe Dette yews A complex story of lite in London, with many exciting incidents.” 
Piccadilly :—** Lady Delmar’ is distinctly a book to read; it is vivid with variety, 
culminating in interest, and original in 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By Atnert 
DAVIES. A} vivid and piquant story of American life in London 

Seveing Posit:—** An American Widow’ is very amusing, very brightly written, and 

original 
ne Scotsman says :— Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived...... A very clever 

sensational melodrama.” 

The Evening News and Post says :—'* A capital ages of the American invasion of 
England by young ladies in coareh of husbands amongst t scions of our nobility. Through- 
out the whole three volumes there is not a single dull chapter.” 

The Figaro says :—" It is both clever and rane. and treats with conspicuous ability a 

ic which is discussed with avidity on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
he Sunday Times says :— Few better novels than this have been publish: d lately.” 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CITY OF LONDON. 
(THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS | of the City of London 


will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on March 10, 1891, at Half- Bore 
One o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS fort BUILDING LEASES fo ra 


term of Eighty Years TWO PLOTS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, si 


Gracechurch Street. 
Further wit with ond printed proposal, may be had on applica- 


tion at the Office of Guildhall 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any proposal. 

Persons tendering must attend personally, or by a duly cuteereeen Agent. on the 
mentioned day, at Half-past One o'clock precisely, and the pay whose offer is accepted will 
be required to execute an agreement and bond at the same tim 

Proposals must be sealed up, endorsed on the outside, * "Tender for Ground, Gracechurch 
ane delivered in addressed to the undersigned before One o'clock on the said 

Office, HENRY BLAKE, 
anuary, 189) Principal Clerk. 


METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 
TROUGH ASSOCIATION, 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 

fhe qroviding Bree of Water he Man and Beast in the 
of London 

Contributions are very earnestly solicited. 
Bankers: Messrs. BAROLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, RANSOM, BOUVERIB,& CO, 

117 Victoria Street, 8.W. M. W. MILTON, Secretary. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, for 


the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUE 
ILOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, ez, and 
Electric Lighting. Hot Cold Baths Good Ventilation, and every 


Managers .... (ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO., Fenchurch A London, E.C. 
A) ure ven! 
For or freight or passage apply to’ the latter firm. - 


BOOKS, &c. 


- — 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, [THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Booxuey, LONDON, 
136 STRAND, W.C., anp 36 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


D'ScountT, 3d. in the 1s —HATCHARDS, 187 Ficeadiliy, 
London. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer, Church Services, 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


rae SATURDAY REVIEW are required. for which Is. each will pogiven, vis, 
ee 25, 26, 56, 59, 73, 75, 99, 112, ian, 138, 138, 174, 453, and 1367 (clean copies)— 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. Price 2s. 6d. 

RECENT OXFORD THEOLOGY. By F.C. 

THE IMPOLICY OF STRIKES. By E. M. STEVENS. 

CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. By 8. A. K. SrRanay, M.D. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT'S JOURNAL. By D. F. Hannigan, 

REALISM ON THE STAGE: HOW FAR PERMISSIBLE. By W. J. LAwrexce. 

WARREN HASTINGS AND HIS LIBELLERS. By L. J.T. 

THE FETISH OF CHARITY. Part I. 

THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF HISTORY. By H. B. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Science.—2. and Theology.— 
3. Suciology.—4. History and Biography. —5. —5. Belles-Le 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, Warwick Cc. 


Specimen Copy (post free), 1)d. 


T. ALBANS CATHEDRAL.—“THE BUILDER” Series 
of Illustrations of the Cathedrals ot England and Wales is gootinané in the issue of 
March 7, with (No. 3) an Exterior View (from the 8.£.) of SL. ALBANS. be‘ore the recent 
alterations (drawn by Mr. H. W. Brewer), a Ground-plan to a iarge scale, shaded to indicate 
tre date: of the several varts of the building, aan — k all d for 
this publication. No.1. CANTER” URY (ver , price Is. od. ; No. 2, LICHFIELD, 
e. post free. In gree. paration. No. 4. PE’ ERBOKUUGH (April 4); No. 5. WELLS 
(May 2); No. 6. EXETER (June 6). Annual Subscription, 19s. 
Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


Ses 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Te SLAVE of HIS WILL. By Lady Farrrm 
CUNINGHAME, 
London ;: SPENCER BLACKRTT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE, 
Now ready, over 1,600 pp. 42s. 


BURDETT'S OFFICIAL 


Chap’ers on the London Water Companies, County, Colonial, Indian, and Munici sumance, 
ae. By Henry C. Burpett, Secretary, Share and Loan Department. 
This well-known and work.""—7iw 
* No can com this in extent, variety, and liability of inf ji 
to matters of imperial and leat finance, anc to and int tional securitics.”” 
Glasgow 


“ The standard work of reference in th’s devartment.”"— A thenceum. 


INTELLIGENCE for 1891. 


Concerning all classes of British. Colonial, American, and Foreign val 


HOLLY. 2 vols. By Noman, Author of “The Railway 
Fou ndling, ’**The Milroys,” &c. 

a. speaking ot this Author's last work, “ The Railway Foundling,” the Dai/y Telegraph 

—It is a story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity vend enven- 

cure in it, and good, as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is not too much 


to say this is better. 
The Scoteman says :— The readers; among whom ‘The Railway Foundling ’ and ‘ 


Milroys' have been popular novels will probably be charmed with Nomad's new work 
fiction. ‘ Holly’ is as tively and artless, as light and readable, as its predecessors.” 


THE GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of Australian Adventure. By 
W. CARLTON DAWE, Author of “Zantha” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by 


Hume Nisbet. Extra cloth, with bevelled boards. 6s. 
Morning Vost.—* A welcome addition to the fiction treating of ‘The Great Lone Land of 
Australia,’ the effect of which is increased by Mr. Hume Nisbet's numerous illustrations.” 
Sunday Times.—A very strong and well-written story of Australian life, told with a swin 


and* go * whic h makes it very entertaining reading. 
‘Scotsman. A clever and entertaining narrative of travelling adventures in the unknown 


interior of. Australia, Mr. Dawe's inventive talent is lively, and h his li literary  favulty genuine.” 


THE PRISONER of CHILOANE. By Watts Mackay. 
With 80 Illustrations by the Author. Fep. 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled 


edges, 7s. 6d. 
The World saye :—"* A brightly-written book. ad 
The Morning Post.—* Bright and attractive.’ 
The Saturday Review. —"Mr. Mackay is as good with pencil as with pen." 
The Scotsman.—* Written in a bright spirited style, aud the illustrations are full of fun and 


movement.’ 
_The Spectator.—"* Much that is worth reading in Mr. Mackay's book.” 


A MAIDEN FAIR to SEE. By FC. Puitips, Author of 
**As in a Looking Glass,” and C. J. WILLs, aid of “In the Land of the Lion and 
* Copiously Illustrated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Fep. 4to. beautifully bound, 


Sun. 
with gilt top. 6s. 


THE BLACK DROP. By Hume N 


Up” &e. Extra cloth, 2. 61, 
ALWAYS in the WAY. By T. J. Jeans, Author of “The 
Tommiebeg Shootings.” With 9 Illustrations by Finch Mason, Cloth 


extra, 


RITHERDONS GRANGE. By SavMaREs pE HAVILLAND, 


___ Author of of Strange Clients"’ &c. Picture boards, 2s 


‘ispet, Author of “ Bail 


THE R ROMANCE of a LAWN-TEN NIS TOURNAMENT. 
By Lady Duxsoyrne, Author of “ Thro’ Shine and Shower" &c, A charming Story 0? 
Country Life. Picture cover, ls. 

THE TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. Suerarp, Author 
of “ Rogues,” Agatha’s Quest,” &c. Limp cloth, ls. 


TRISCHLER & CO. 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


SILVA GADELICA: 


A COLLECTION OF 


LEGENDS AND TALES 
Inv IRISH. 
EDITED FROM MSS. AND TRANSLATED BY 


STANDISH HAYES O'GRADY. 


It is proposed to print the above Texts and Translation in Two Volumes, 
royal 8vo., and to issue the work bound in cloth, at 283. to Subscribers. 


The subsequent price to be Two Guineas. 
A Prospectus on application. 


WILLIAMS& NORGATE, 4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ; 
aND 2 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Now ready, Vol. VI. “ THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 
THE 


LOG OF A JACK TAR: 


Passages from the Adventurous Life of James Choyce, Seaman. 
Fdited from the Original MS. 
By Commander V. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Large crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 53, 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARF, E.C. 


DIGES£ OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
AN EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. By 
F. Howarp With a Preface by SPENCER. 
“T have portions taken at random here and there,and have found them very wel? 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & Co., 51 Gracechurch Street, E.°. 


read 
dona” —Mr, SPENCER 
Witiraus & NorGaTe, London and Edinburgh. 312 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. By Louis J. 


a = .P., Author of “ The Millionaire,” “ Rambles among the Hills,” 
3 vo 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. By Dora 


| Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” “The Broken Seal,” &c 


JANET. By Mrs. Orrenant, Author of “It 


was a Lover and his Lass,” “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols, 


RUPERT ALISON ; or, Broken Lights. By 


GERTRUDE *."% Author of In the Old eam “ Driven before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. B 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “ The 
3 vols. 


TRUST. By Tomas Coss, Author of 


“ Brownie’s Plot,” “For Value Received,” &c. 3 vols. 


ByF. .W. Rosinson 


oungest Miss Green,” &c. 


ON 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CASSELL & ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


POPULAR EDITION, Just Published. 2vols. Price 253, 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and CHURCHES 


of ENGLAND and WALES. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With about 
500 Original Illustrations. 


Now ready, 1,100 pp. demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


This new Work is based on “ The Encyclopstic Dict‘onary,” and gives defini- 
tions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases. 


Now ready, price 6s, 


BLACK AMERICA: a Study of the Ex-Slave 


and his late Master. By W. Larnp CLowes. 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES : Stories, Studies, 


and + By Q, Author of “ Dead Man's Rock,” ** The Splendid Spur,” 
Ready shortly. 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


of the DAY, and the ARGUMENTS on either side. With an Introduc- 
tion. By Sypney Buxron, M.P. New and Enlarged Edition now ready. 
Paper covers, ls.; or ia cloth, Is. 6d. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


THE ANGLOMANIACS: a Story of New 


York Society To-day. By Mrs. Burron Harrison, 


Now ready, the FOURTH VOLUME of the NEW EDITION of 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Pro- 


fusely Illustrated with New and Original Drawings, oo executed for 
this Eoition by leading Artists. The Text carefully revised throughout. Set 
in NewType. Price 9s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. BREWER. 
Now ready, crown 8yo. over 1,000 pages, price 10s. 6d, 


THE HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. 


With an Appendix of Battles. 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


/utnor of “Guide to ae 0 Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “ 
Reader's ti 'y of Miracles,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
OUTCASTS,” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. 


By ROY TELLET, Author of “The Outcasts.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & ©O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


[He SATURDAY REVIEW sent ms by post at following setes 
per annum, paid in advance 
Any part of the United Kingdom .......csecececccscecene Hl 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Hurope, Egypt, and America... I 10 6 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


In THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for MARCH, 1891, will be found, amongst others, an article on the Misses 
Berry, the so-called TWIN WIVES of HORACE WALPOLE; also a paper on 
THE LOUVRE SONNETS OF ROSSETTI, by Wiiliam M. Hardinge, the 
author of “The Willow Garth,” ** Out of the Fog,” &c., which the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” says,“ Is of considerable literary interest” ; Mr. Chisholm continues 
his “ RECOLLECTIONS OF A CIVIL SERVANT”; “KEPT TO THE 
EAR,” by Mrs. Lynn Lynton, is brought to a conclusion ; while the Serial Stories, 
“ MR, CHAINE'S SONS,” by W. E. Norris, and “* LOVE UR MONEY,” ard 
continued. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


AN OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. By 


Colonel ConseTr. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by John Sturgess. 1 vol. 
8vo. 15s, 


From the GLOBE, 

To her well-known “Record of a Girlhood” and “Records of Later 
Life,” Miss Fanny Kempve (Mrs. Butler) now contributes a welcome sequel 
in the shape of a couple of substantial volumes, entitled FURTHER 
RECORDS, 1848-1883. There was much to interest all classes of 
readers in the former “ Records,” and the new ones have the same 
characteristic. Like their predecessors, they take the form of letters 
written either in England or America to private friends, and they consist 
about equally of reminiscences of persons and descriptions of places, with» 
an occasional flavour of reflection and comment. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID of HONOUR. By the Hon. 


Lewis WINGFIELD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. By Mary E. Many. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


READY THIS DAY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. By Captain Craupe. 


Bray, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


CONSEQUENCES. By Ecerron Cast Le. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MARCH. 


THE WOMEN OF INDIA, By the Marchioness of DurreRtn AND AVA. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF POVERTY. By ANDREW CaRNeEaiE. 

SHIP RAILWAYS. With Illustrations. By Sir BeNsaMin BAKER. 

THE RECRUITING PROBLEM. By ARCHIBALD Fornes, 

A VISIT TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. By Mrs. Lecky. 

OVER-MORTGAGING THE LAND. By the Right Hon. Lorp Vernos. 

PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION IN THE UNILED STATES. By the Hom 

Loper, Member of Congress. 

FRAGMENTS OF IRISH CHRONICLES. By the Hon. Lawvess. 

MR. H. H. CHAMPION ON THE AUSTRALIAN SIRIKE. By Joun D. Fitz- 

G@BRALD, Labour Delegate from Australia. 

MR, GLADSTUNE’S CONTROVERSIAL METHOD. By 
UXLE® 


THE NEW WORLD. ByJ. W. Cross. 

JOTIN WESLEY. By the Rev. Paice Hucnes, 

THE JOKE ABOUT THE ELGIN MARBLES. By the Eorror. 

COMMERCIAL UNION WITHIN THE EMPIRE, By the Right Hon. the Ean. oF 
Dunraven, K.P. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 
Now ready, price Sixpence. 


[ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 101. _MARCE 
CONTENTS : 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L.B. WatForp, Chaps. XITIL-XV. 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S “LIGHT OF THE WORLD.”. By the Vem 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

STONE-BROKE. By A. H. Bersry. 

THE PUPIL, PartI. By Henny JAmres. 

SOME BIRDS IN INDIA. By C. T. Bucktaxn, F.Z.S, 

LOVE'S SILENCE. By Watrer Herries 

THE GIFT OF LIFE. By E. B. 

THE DYING HUANACO. By W. H. Hupsoy. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anpaew Lane, 


London: LoxomAns, Green, & Co. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MARCH. 


INSCRIPTIONS FOR THE FOUR SIDES OF A PEDESTAL. By A. C. SWINBURNE. 

‘THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE, II. By W. H. HURLBERT. 

FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE. By THomas Harpy. 

THE CRISI* IN THE EASTERN SOUDAN. By Huau E. M. STUTFIELD. 

THE POET VERLAINE. By Eowarp 

ROSSETTI AND THE MORALISTS. By the Author of ‘* A Dead Man's Diary.” 

THE PAPUAN AND HIS MASTER. By Home Nisser. 

THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. By A. HuLM#-Bramay. 

CONDUCT AND GREEK RELIGION. By Mrs. GRIBBLE. 

THE DE>CRUCTION OF THE NEW FOREST. By the Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 

CANADA AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Hon. J. W. Lonaiey (Attorney- 
General for Nova Scotia). 

A PREFACE TO “DORIAN GRAY.” By Oscar WILDE. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. By GrorGce MEREDITH. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “FROM PEKIN TO CALAIS.” 


A RIDE to INDIA. ByH. pe Winpr. With nume- 


rous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


THE HISTORY of PICKWICK: an Account of its 


Characters, Localities, Allusions, and Ill i Witha hy. By Prroy 
Fivz@gRaLb. Demy 8vo. 8s. [Vow ready. 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. By 


Major AnTHUR GrirritHs. Author of “ Memorials of Millbank,” “Chronicles of 
. Newgate,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 6, 
World says :—“ Major Griffiths deserves the thanks of military students for his 1 
book.” Glrsgow Herald says :—* The book may be welcomed as @ contribution to a depart- 
ment of historic literature which is not tov abandantly represented in our language." 


SWIFT: the Mystery of his Life and Love. By the 


Rev. James Hay. Crown &vo. 6s. 
The Scot«man says :—* Will be read with pleasure as an interesting study of a most inter- 
esting subject.’’ 


THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a Latter Day 


Romance. Demy &vo, 6s. 
Sunday Times says :—* A work of real merit, with some startling little realistic touches, 
and, in parts, a remarkable grasp of a distant future not easily —, «+. It compels the 
reader, cn laying it down, to confess the seriousness of its purpose, the gravity of its moral." 


WORDS of a BELIEVER; and The PAST and 


FUTURE of the PEOPLE, By F. LAMENNAIS. Translated by L. E. MARTINEAU. 
With a Memoir of Lamennais. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
The Manchester Guardian says :—* The book . . . holds its permanent place in the world’s 


literature of power. 


THE IDEAL of MAN, By Arruur Lovett. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Sunday Times says :—“ Mr. Lovell's volume is small in bulk, but rich in suggestiveness. 
It is a very bold, and at the same time very reverent, handling all themes which are in- 
cluded in, or come into touch with, the vast subject of religion. . . . Mr. Lovell establishes his 
doctrine with eloquence and learning. He is never priggish and never flippant, but genuinely 
earnest and sincere. An admirable book on a topic interesting to every intelligent person."’ 


HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES. Con- 


felnios many old CAPE, INDIAN, and MALAY DISHES and PRESERVES, &c. 
y H. J. 


Duckitt. Crown 8vo., 4s, 6d. 
The Saturday Leview says :—* A capital book. ... A most interesting collection." Cape 
rable book . . . compiled 


Times charming volume.” Cape Argus says 
dy somebody who knows all about it.” 


A NEW EDITION OF 


THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By O ive 


Sceetner. Crown Svo. Is. ; in cloth, Is. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HER EVIL GENIUS. By Frepericx Borie, Author 


of “ An English Vendetta" &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


FRIEND PERDITUS. By Mary Tennyson. 2 vols. 


. Crown 8vo. 
The Sunday Times says:—“ A really readable story, hav a well-sustained interest 
hroughout, .. . Thoroughly entertaining volume.” 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s, 
‘NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ill. PERICLES, and the Golden Age of 


Athens. By EvELYyn Apnort, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

The above is asketch of the History of Athens from 493 to 460 B.c.; in the pore from 460 

¢o 429 B.C. the history is treated in greater detail, for the public life of Pericles 1 es within these 

limits. The last three chapters give a sketch of the Government, Art and Literature, Society 

and Manners of Athens in the middle of the fifth century B.c. The work concludes with an 
es. 


estimate of the work and character of Peric 

. PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 

1, HORATIO NELSON, the ; 2. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 
NAVAL SUPREMACY of ENG- and the Struggle of Protestantism for 
Grosvenor "’ &e, Oxford. 

Full Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 King William Street, Strand, London ; and New York. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, imperial 4to, 21s. 


MEISSONIER. 


A Collection of Etchings and Engravings of Twelve of his Paintings. 
Descriptions. 


London : J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Limrrep, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


NOW READY, Library Edition, 5s. ; limp cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper cover, 1s, 


WHAT NEXT? 
Or, a Glimpse of the World as It Will Be. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS, 


JOSEPH BOULTON & OO., Liurrep, 7 WORSHIP STREET, E.C. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 905. MARCH 1891. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS 
A SUFFOLK PARSON. By Francis Hivpes Groome. 
MADELEINE’S STORY. Chaps. V., VI. By E. Kearny. 
A MEMOIR OF SIR EDGAR BOEHM. 
“ZE POVINHO,” THE PORTUGUESE PEASANT. 
A SONG IN WINTER. ByC. W. B. 
GEORGE MACDONALD AS A POET. By Principal W. D. GzppEs. 
THE MUQADDAM OF SPINS. 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL NOMADS IN RUGGED CILICIA. 
EARLY ROMAN INSCRIPTION ON THE BASE OF A STATUE IN 
THE MUSEUM OF THE CAPITOL, 
THE GOLD-SUPPLY OF ENGLAND AND INDIA. 
ANCIENT LIGHTS—IN THE GUELPH EXHIBITION. By Sir Hersgrr 
EvusTace MAxwett, Bart., M.P. 
CROFTER MIGRATION. By An ISLESMAN. 
AN IRISH LANDLORD. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. GERARD. 


At every L’brary. 
A SECRET MISSION. By E. Geranp, 


Author of ‘* The Land beyond the Forest,” “‘ Bis” ; Joint-Author of “ Reata,” 
“ Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 

“ Througnout these two volumes the readeris held under the spell of a story full 
of strong human interest, deep'y moving and rich in the vivid local colouring 
found in all this clever author's books...... The author’s character sketches are 
extraordinarily life-like, while the tragical pathos of the climax could scarcely be 
surpassed.” —Morning Post, 

“ The plot, aided by remarkable excellence and completeness of construction, fills 
it with the interest that belongs to incident, as well as to that which attaches to 
portraiture......It is not oftea that we have to notice so finished a piece of 
work.” —Graphic. 

“ No reader of the novels of the day ought to leave ‘ A Secret Mission * out of his 
course of study..... The story is certainly a most striking one, even apart from the 
surroundings which are so admirably depicted.” —J/ohn Bull, 


NOVELS BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 
LADY BABY. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RECHA. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY E. D. GERARD. 
REATA. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


THE WATERS of HERCULES. New Edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 


. aa 
BRITISH WORK in INDIA. ByR.Carsrarrs. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

SumMARY oF CoNTENTS :—The Workers—Statesmanship—The People—Freedom 
and Government—Bondage—British Rule in India—Relief from Physical Bonds— 
Social Reform—Central and Local Government—The Law —The Law Courts—Their 
Defects—How their Defects can be Remedied—Conclusion. 

“ A very clear description of the fabric of Indian social and political life......Mr. 
Carstairs blends his theory ard practice witb remarkable skill and discretion. His 


book is certain to make its mark.”—/iome News. 
“One of the most temperate, sensible, and well-reasoned reviews of the position 


and responsibilities of Great Britain in India that has yet been produced 
Glasgow Herald. 
This day is published. 


SCHOOL SERMONS. By the late ALEXANDER 
WituraM Ports, LL.D., First Head-Master of Fettes College. With a Memoir 
and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


At all Libraries. 
HIS COUSIN ADAIR. By Gorvon Roy, 


Author of “ For Her Sake,” “For Better for Worse.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
[This day. 


’ WORKS BY GEN. SIR E. B. HAMLEY. 
NATIONAL DEFENCE: Articles and 


Speeches. By General Sir Epwarp B. K.CB., K.C.M,G., MP. 


Post 8vo, 6s, 
“Sir Edward Hamley has performed such conspicuously good service by his firm 
and temperate advocacy of the duties of National Defence, that the collection of his 
essays and speeches on the subject in one handy volume can only be regarded as 4 


public advantage.” —Spectator. 
’ 
SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL; and other 
Papers. By Sir Epwarp Hamiry. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ Nothing more perfect of its kind has been done in our time. It is indeed menum 
sal; and in addition to its native charm it is one of the best commeataries on 
Shakespeare's genius ever written.’’— World, 

“ The story is a delightful piece of writing.”— Times. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition Enlarged. 


HINTS on the GAME of GOLF. By Horace 
G. Hutcutnson. Crown 8vo. 1s. 

“ A model of what a work of the kind should be. It is all to the point and full 
of points........The greater portion of it is devoted to instruction in swing and 
style, and it should be carried in the pocket of every one who aspires to be a go:fer. 

Saturday Review. 

“ Contains in short and smartly written paragraphs a number of really pra 

and useful hints.” Andrews Citizen. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND aa 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
AND CO,’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 64. 


STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. 


by Lord RonaLp Gower, With 2 Portraits, 
Vols. IIT. and IV. now ready. Demy 8vo, 28s. 


AN OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. By the late 


Joun Woop WarrTer. Edited by Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D, 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


PESSIMISM : a History and a Criticism. By 


JaMEs SULLY, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
§vo. 16s, 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the INDO- 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES. Vol.IIl, MORPHOLOGY. By Karu Brve- 
MANN, 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR SERIES. 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the TELUGU 


LANGUAGE. With Map. By Henry Mornis, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d 
SECOND EDITION. 


EXAMINATION of WATER for SANITARY 


and TECHNICAL PURPOSES. By Henry M.D., Pb.D., and 
WILLIaM Beam, M.A. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 


FREE EXCHANGE: Papers on Political and 


Economical Subjects, including Chapters on the Law of Value, and Unearned 
Increment. By the late Right Hon. Sir Louis Mauugr, C.B, Edited by 
BERNARD MALLET. 

“These essays contain much sound economical doctrire, very Incidly expounded 
and very salutary in these days of sentimental and impulsive philan- 
thropy.”"— Times. 

“ Written with force, logic, and Jucidity.”—7ruth, 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT. By Pro- 


fessor Diopato Lioy. Translated from the Italian by W. Hastix, B.D, 

2 vols. crown 8vo, 2]s. 

“ Mr. Hastie’s version is always well done, and the translator has enhanced its 

merits by prefixing to it an account at once learned and lucid of the contribution 
inade by Italian philosophers to the science of law.”—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ON the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. 


By Davip 
“ A vigorous criticism, not so much of petubien in general as of some portions 
of Darwin’ writings and reasonings.""—T«me 
“ This lucidly-written, keenly-argued little book.” —Daily Chronicle, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CONFUCIUS, the GREAT TEACHER: 


Study. By Major-General G. G. ALEXANDER, C.B. 

“ A highly creditable attempt to convey an adequate knowledge to the general 
public of Confucius the man and Confucius the teacher.” — Scotsman. 

“The arrangement of the author's material is excellent. On the whole, the 
general reader must be of a more captious temper, or better equipped in Confucian 
literature than he is commonly supposed to be, if he should fail to be interested 
in General Alexander’s book. y- bis 

“ General Alexander has s monograph thoroughly in- 
teresting.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID ROBERTSON. 


THE NATURALIST of CUMBRAE. A True 


. By his friend the Rev. T, R. R. SrxppinG, M.A. Crown S8vo. 6s. 

“The story of his well-spent life is full of interest and encouragement to 
naturalists, young and old.”— Scotsman. 

“A book which everybody ought to read......Mr.Stebbing has canght with 
unnsual skill the salient characteristics of a story of self-help and scientific re- 
search.” —Speaker. 

“ A praiseworthy and altogether jastifiable attempt to rescue from oblivion the 
name of a most valuable contributor to contemporary science.”— lack and White, 


EMINENT ACTORS. 


THOMAS BETTERTON. By Rozerr Lowe. 


Crown 8vo. in old style boards or cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“In dealing with this intractable and fascinating subject, Mr. Lowe earns our 
warm admiration...... His book constitutes the handiest and the best guide to the 
comprehension of the Restoration stage that is at present in existence.’ 

Review, 

“In his account of Betterton’s life Mr. Lowe is lucid and never dull.” 

Anti-Jacobin. 

“Mr. Lowe ‘is to be congratulated on his success,..,..The book is one that 
should be read.”—Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION. 


PSALMS of the WEST. Small crown 8vo. 
price 1s, 6d. 


“ Very few books of modern ‘scripture’ rc, the excellence of the little 
volame which bears the above title.” —/nquirer. 


Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OAK and MAPLE. By Mrs. H. Coeumt, 


Author of “ Work, for the Night is Coming.” 


Edited 


Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
WHISPER! By Frances Wynne. 
“A volume of singularly sweet and graceful poems...... We congratulate Miss 


Wynne.”"—Spectator. 

4 It is to be hoped pe Miss Frances Wynne will publish more such volumes 
‘Whisper.’ Light, airy, graceful, fanciful, there are any number of verses in 
this book which lend to quotation,” —Graphie. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
March 191. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING 


SIR ROBERT PEEL: his Early Political 


Life as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and Secretary of State, 1822-27. 
Published by his Trustees, Viscount HARDINGE aud Right Hon. ARTHUR 
WELLESLEY Edited by Sruarr Parkes, M.P. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 


THE QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to 


Obtain it, and how to Use it; with Practical Information on the Cost and 
Prospects of a Military Career. Intended for the Use of Cadets and Subal- 
terns and their Parents. By Captaio G. J. YoUNGHUSBAND, of the Queen’s 
Own Corps of Guides, Author of * Frays and Forays.” Crown 8v0. 


A PUBLISHER and his FRIENDS: Memoir 


and Correspondence of the late John Murray, with an Account of the Origin 
and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By Samor. SwILEs, LL.D. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A MEMOIR of JENNY LIND: her Early 


Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From Original Documents, 
Letters, Diaries, &c., in the — of Mr. Goipscumipt. By Canen 
Scorr HOLLAND and W. 8, RocksTro. With Portraits and Illustratiens. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


THE RAILWAYS and the TRADERS. A 


Sketch of the Railway Rates Question in Theory and Practice. By W. M. 
AcwortH, M.A. Oxon., and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of “ The Railways of England.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WORKS. 


THE BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN: 


a History,a Criticism, and a Vindication. Including all ascertained facts 
as to the foundation of the Order, with curious particulars as to the 
varied fortunes of certain titles and their holders, and thoughts on the 
Degeneracy of tne Order. By Rowert DeNNis. Crown 8vo, 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of SIDNEY GIL- 


CHRIST THOMAS, Inventor. Edited by R. W. Burnie, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of the MODERN 


STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
With a Special Account of Architecture in America. By Ropert Kern, 
Professor of Architecture, King’s Coll, London, With 400 Illustrations. 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of INDIAN and. 


EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. New Edition. With 400 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 


THE LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By J. W. BurGon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester; sometime Fellow of Orie? 
College. New Edition. "With Portraits of the Author and of the Twelve. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


Martin Josepa Rovrs. 
HuGu James Rose. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
EDWARD HAWKINS, 


RIcHARD GRESWELL. 

Henny Ocravivus Coxe. 
HENRY LONGUBVILLE MANBEL. 
WILLIAM JACOBSON. 

CHARLES PAGE EDEN. 
CnarLes Loncuer Hiceixs. 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 
RicHarD Lyneu Cotron. 


NOW READY. 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT: its His- 
tory, Associations, and Traditions, By Henry B. WHEaTcry, ¥.S.A. Based 
~~ Library Edition, on Laid Paper. 3 vols, 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 


against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. Withan Introduction by 
HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by arious Writers. Edited by THomas 
Mackay, Author of “The English Poor.” Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES; including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic U 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. Edited by Wm. SmirH, LLD.. 
W. Wayre, M.A..and G. E. Maninpiy, M.A, Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be completed in Two Vols), Medium 8vo. Sis, 6d 
each. 


A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR and 


ARMENIA. With ree of the ine Saseeet, Manners, and Customs both of 
the Mussuiman and C tante. By H. 0, Barxvey. Author of 
* Between Danube and the Bint Ge Orown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and 


TWO out of the Five GOLD MEDALS that were awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of the “RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo. with Portrait and Map. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE EARL of MAYO. By Sie 


Witson Honter, K.C.S,I.; the Editor of the Series. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, 


STUDIES in the ARTHURIAN LEGEND. 


— Ruts, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, and Professor of Celtic at 
x! . 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


GEOLOGY: CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, and STRA- 


TIGRAPHICAL. B Prestwion, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geo! Oxfo; 
Royal svo. cloth, wi ith) Maps and Illustrations. loey, 


Vol. I. CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL, 25s. 
Vol. If. PHYSICAL and STRATIGRAPHICAL, with New Geological Map of 
Europe, 36s. 


"The Map of Europe, on Roller, or in Cloth Case, separately, 5s. 
“ Stands out from the long range of modern treatises."’ —Academy. 


FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE. A Manual of Compara- 


tive Anstomy. with Descriptions of Selected T. By the late Gueape ROLLESTON, 
Revised and Enlarged by W. ATCHETT Jacksoy, M.A. Royal 8vo. 


“ A text-book of zoo! in many respects the most comprehensive that has yet appeared 
in the English Magazine 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the VEGETATIVE 


ORGANS of PHANEROGAMS By Dr. A. De Bary. Translated 
and Annotated by Ff. VU. Bowser, F.L.S8., and D, H. scorr, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.5. 
With 211 Woodeute and an Index. half-morueco, 6d. 


“ Deserves the enthusiastic praise of all competent b ists." Ath 


OUTLINES of CLASSIFICATION and SPECIAL 


MO of PLANTS. A New Edition of Sachs's Text-Book of Botany.” 
ar. K. ewe Translated bv H.E. F. Ganysey, M.A., and Kevised 

by L. M.A., F.R.8. With 407 Woodcuts. Koyal 8vo. half-morocco, 21s. 
“Asa am, succinct,and scholarly abstract of all that is known up to date as to the 
~ from the highest to the lowest, it will hold iw own ‘or weveral years to 


LECTURES on the PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. 


ver Seems. MARSHALL Warp, M.A., F.L.S., Professor, 
lege, 
Gives the tallest sad clearest —~4 t of vegetable physiology in its present 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ELECTRICITY. 


n.A., Principal of the ° ence, Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 8vo. 
will revay diligent study.” — Academy. 


A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
By M.A., » of Chemistry, Oxford, late Fellow of Corpus 
rist tlege, rown 8vo. clo 
d will leomed by the teacher of elementa 
ins wudnt which he will Mhave and fall ie 
the 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. By 


B. Stewsat, LL.D., F.&.8. Fifth Edition, Revised. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ACOUSTICS. By W. F. Donxiy, M.A., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 61. 


A TREATISE on STATICS. By G. M. Mrycaty, 


¥. Edition. 8vo.cloth. Vol. I. The Equilibriam of Co-planar Forces, 9s. 
68. 
« By far the best treatise on statics in the English language."—New York Nation. 


UNIPLANAR KINEMATICS of SOLIDS and 


FLUIDS. By thesame Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PHILOLOGICAL WORKS. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, on HISTORI- 


CAL PRINCIPLES: founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Phil 
Society. Vol. I. A aud B. Imperial sto. half-morocco, £2 | 


Part IV, Section IT. inning of Vol. II.) 5 
“185. 84. Pare VI in the (beginning 4. CAST—CLIVY 


NL by Jamus A. H. rao LL.D, withthe assistance of many Scholars and 
Vol. III. (E, F, and G), Part I., Edited by Hexry BRap.ey, in the press. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENG. 


LISH LANGUAGE. By W. W. Sxkear, Litt.D. Second Edition. 4to. £2 44, 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 


LANGUAGE. By W. W. Sxzar, Litt.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 
vo. 58. 6d. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of MIDDLE ENGLISH, 


from A.D. 1150 to 15%, By A. L. MAYHEW, w. Ww. 
y M and W. Sxear, Litt D. Crown 


A MIDDLE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing 


Wordsuced by Enzlish Writers from the Cwelfth to the Fifteenth Centn By Fr 
HENRY STRATMASN. 3 New Edition, Re-arranged. Kevised, and En! larged by Rexnt 
Small 4to. 3s, 6d. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT 


LANGUAGE, arranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for t 
Use of English Students, By Sur M. Bourth: 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Etymo- 


Tostcally and Pat Philologically Arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, 
. English, and other cognate Indo-Euro; ropean Languages. 
‘MON! Wictiaus, D.C_L. 44 Ihe, Gd. by 


BY HENRY SWEET, M.A., Ph.D. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With Grammar, 


Notes, and Glossary. Sixth Edition. Extra fcep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and 


Verse. had Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Extra fep. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


A SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER. Extra fep. 


4s. 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH READING PRIMERS: 
1, SELECTED HOMILIGS of ASLFRIC. Stiff covers, Is. 6d. 
2. EXTRACTS from ALFRED'S OROSIUS. Stiff covers, Is. 6d. 


FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. With 


Grammar and Glossary. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 
SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. Extracts 


from Chaucer. With Grammar and Glossary. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS from the EAR- 


LIEST PERIOD. With full Word-Lists. 8vo. 14s. 


A PRIMER of SPOKEN ENGLISH. -Extra fep.-- 
A PRIMER of PHONETICS. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


By PROFESSOR EARLE. 


A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO-SAXON. 


By Joun Earue, M.A. Third Edition. Extra cp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Extra fep. &vo. 
SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. | STEELE.—SELECTIONS fromthe Tatler, | CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE to the 


“The Marchant of Venice, 1s, Macbeth, 1s. 64. GOLDSMITH. — SELECTED POEMS. | The PRIORESSES TALE: 


Richard the Second, Is. 6d. Hamlet, 2s. 


Edited by W. AvpIs Wnaieurt, D.C.L. 


“The Tempest, Is. 6d. Coriolanus, 2s. 6d. 
As You Like It, Is. 6d. Henry the Fifth, 2s. 


"a Midgummer Night's Dream, Richard the Third BACON.—ADVANCEMENTof LEARN- | MILTON. —POEMS. 


ING. Bins, y W. ALpis Waieut, M.A. Third 


Twelfth Night, 1s. 64. King John, 1s. 64. 


Julius Cesar, 2. King Lear, Is.6d. 
Henry the Eighth, 2s, © (Just published.) 


‘THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning 


W. D. Curistig, M.A. 


with No Lied | DRYDEN.— SELECT POEMS 
’ 


Edited by AUSTIN Donson. 33. 6d. 


ADDISON.—SELECTIONS from Pa 


in the Spectator. Wi 
in ith Notes, by T. ARNOLD, 


SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. BOOKS 


and II. Designed chiefly for the Use of Schools, With CoLLrns, M 
and Nowe and MILLION. — AREOPAGITIOA. With 


Second Editiun, 3s. 6d. 


Sir Thopas ; The The The 
Tale, &e. y W. W. T, Litt.D. 
Third Edition. 4s. ea” 


CHAUCER.— The TALE of the MAN 
of LAWE; The Pardoreres Tale; The Second Nonnes 
Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By the Same. 


New Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Edited by R. C. 


Brownk. M.A. 2vols. Fifth Edition. 6s. 6d. 
Separately, Vol. I. 4s. ; Vol. IT. 3s. 


MILTON. — SAMSON AGONISTES. 


roduction and HN W. HALES, M.A. 3. 
CLARENDONS HISTORY of the RE- 
BELLION. BOOK V 


votes, by T. ARNOLD, 


FULL OLARENDON PRES3 CATALOGUES post free on application. 
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